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Our od Neat ---- s it coke on this Pa 
A New Building. 


~~OR seventeen years an Institu- 
tion for the education of the 
deaf has been contemplated in 
our State. During this time 
the work has been carried on in the old 
“‘ Soldiers’ Orphans Home,” a building 
not at all adapted for the purpose, and 
one in which we have been laboring 
under the most serious disadvantage. 
We would show in our present issue 
the provision that other states have 
made as compared to ours. The ap- 
pointment of a Committee on New 
Buildings points to the realization of 
our hope. Will the people of our splen- 
did Commonwealth see that this hope 
is not again “‘ deferred ?” 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES,—TRENTON, N. J. 


Then on this.” 
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OHIo INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF—COULMBUS, OHIO. VALUE OF BUILDINGS AND GRouNDs, $850,000. 


Pennsylvania. 

Fire, that useful element and at other times 
our most relentless enemy, claimed the main 
building of the Western Pennsylvania Institute 
for the Deaf and Dumb at Edgerwood Park on the 
afternoon of December 14th. Fortunately for 
all, no lives were lost. Had the visitation come 
during the night, we might have a very different 
story to tell. 
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Value of Buildings and Grounds, $276,000. 
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Minnesota School for the Dirat 
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The fire is said to have originated near the 
roof, and had gained considerable headway before 
it was discovered. The teachers and officers of 
the school succeeded in getting all of the pupils, 
which numbered two-hundred and fifty, out of 
the burning building safely. though not without 
much difficulty for fear had overtaken some and 
they had to be dragged out. 

All accounts of the fire argee that the discipline 


of the pupils during the perilous moments waS 
excellent, save of those overcome with fright 
which might happen in any large school. 

The destroyed building was a-fine structure of 
brick and stone, four stories high with modern 
improvements! It was erected about the year 
1880 and, with extensive additions, cost about 
$200,000. ‘The insurance is said to be one half 
that amount. Of the four schools for the deaf 


Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf. 


Value of Buildings and Grounds, $672,875. 
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the Deaf. 


Value of Buildings and Grounds, $526,000. 


in Pennsylvania, the destroyed one was the 


second largest. 


The Philadelphia deaf kept Gallaudet Day 
(December roth) in good style this year. We 
say good style because more deaf were concerned 
in this year’s celebration than for along time 
past. 


a . = © & © 


First, there was a Memorial service held in All 
Souls’ Church for the Deaf on Sunday afternoon, 
roth of December, which was attended by about 
two hundred deaf. The Pastor, Rev. J. M. Koeh- 
ler, had arranged a special service of Prayer and 
Praise and the sermon was on the Character of 
Gallaudet. An appropriate hyman, inspired by 
Gallaudet’s beautiful life was signed by Mrs. M. 


J. Syle after the sermon ; and besides the special 
prayer, prepared for the occasion by the Pastor, 
the Prayer for the Deaf, written by the late 
Bishop Stevens was said. This service was thus 
a most beautiful and fitting tribute to the 
greatest benefactor of the deaf in America. 

On the evening of the next day, the 11th, the 
celebration was continued by the holding of a 


MAIN HALL—NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF. 
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Califoraia Institution for The Deaf. 


Value of Buildings and Grounds, $550,000. 


banquet at Tagg’s Hotel, at Franklin Street and 
Fair.uount Avenue. Covers were laid for thirty- 
eight persons, all deaf. Mr. S. Gaston Davidson 
presided, having on his right Rev. J. M. Koehler 
and on his left Rev. A. W. Mann, of Ohio, both 


guests. An excellent menu was served, after 

which the following toasts were responded to: 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet....... by Jas. S. Reider. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet....... by J. A. Mclivaine. 
Henry Winter Syle...............- by R. M. Ziegler. 
The Lletey.: -.secsasstamer ces by Rev. A. W. Mann. 
Old Broad and Pine.........-.. by Wm. HH. Lispett. 
The Mount Airy School........... by If, FF. Durian. 
The Paris Congress...........- by Rev, J] M. Koehler. 
The Clerc Literary Association....... Shiteeo ciao erasince 


Mr. Thomas Breen and a few others also con- 
tri»uted humorous stories, and thus the com- 
me oration had a most felicitious and pleasing 

\iother meeting of the Philadelphia Local 
Briaceh,. P. S. A:: D:, was 
licil on Friday evening, De- 
ecu verirsth, Chairman Tho- 
ana. Breen presiding. 

‘ae Branch was the means 
-of « :rolling three more mem- 
ler. for the Society... Rules 
were adopted for the govern- 
invit of the Branch. The 
fol! »wing resolutions, offered 
by “Ir. Reider and seconded 
by Xr. Ziegler, were unani- 
mo.isly passed. 


Resolved, That the Philadel- 
phia Local Branch, P. S. A. D., 
learn with sincere sorrow of the 
de<i: action by fire of the Western 
Pen :sylvania Institution for the 
Ik ¢ and Dumb, at Edgwood 
Pi-<, on December 14th, 1899. 

Acsolved, That it hereby ex- 
teil; its sympathy tothe officers 
ani teachers for the great loss 
sust.ined and to the large num- 
ber of pupils who are thus tem- 
porarily deprived of school facili- 
ties. 


The Chairman announced 
the following Committees : 

On Entertainment: R.™M. 
Ziegler, E. D. Wilson. R. E. 
Underwood, Mrs. M. J. Syle, 
and Miss Cora Ford. 

On Finance: J. §. Reider, 
H. E. Stevens, and E. PD. 
Wilson. 

On Rules: R. M. Ziegler, 
S. G. Davidson, and J. S. 
Reider. 

A collection of $1.37 
was taken to meet 


incidental expenses. 
The Branch has now thirty one members. 


The Thanksgiving entertainment at All Souls’ 
Guild Hall proved both pleasant and profitable. 
Several amusing pantomimes were rendered un- 
der the direction of Mr. Wm. H. Lipsett, and re- 
freshments were afterwards served to all present. 

The following will explain itself : 

‘*The publishers of 7he Connecticut Magazine 
announce that, beginning with the January 
number, Mr. H. Phelps Arms will act as editor 
jointly with Mr. George C, Atwell. Mr. Arms 
has purchased an interest in the magazine and 
will give his best and undivided efforts towards 
advancing the work of the magazine along the 
lines so well laid out by Mr. Atwell.”’ 

Mr. Arms is known to alarge number of deaf 
and is himself deaf. 

All Souls’ Church, Philadelphia, had a Christ- 
mas festival on Thursday evening, December 28, 


last, when the children of 
deaf parents in the parish 
were made happy with gifts 
andcandy. ~The distribution 
was not confined to members 
of the church, but 
friends who have been fre- 
quenters atits services 
were also remembered. After 
the little ones were treated, 
the elder folks also received 
books and other useful pre- 
sents. 

The Guild hall of the 
Cturch was taxed to its full 
capacity on this occasion, 
several: hearing persons 
being among the audience. 


A good. representation of 
Santa. Claus, impersonated 


by Mr. F. Buch, and of Mrs. 
Santa, by Mrs. M. H. Rocap, 
was given and delighted the 
children to a high degree. 


Before the close of these 
pleasing exercises, M r. 
Reider’s Bible Class most 


kindly remembered their 
teacher by presenting him 
the following books: Olford 
Prayer Book and Hymnal; a 
Bagster Teacher’s 
Bible; Cruden’s Concor- 
dance; Life -and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah, two 
volumes ; Life and Epistles of Saint Paul; Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible; a Commentary on the 
Old and New Testaments, two volumes in one. 
The presentation was a perfect surprise to the 
recipient, who was so touched by the act as to be 
unable to control his emotions for a brief time. 
Another useful little gift was added afterwards by 
Mr. Reider’s co-laborer on the journal, Mr. Wash- 
ington Houston, which was also appreciated. 

The success of this festival is due to the efforts 
of Mrs. M. J. Syle, who also had charge of pre- 
vious ones. She, in turn, is most grateful to the 
ladies of the Festival Committee of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, of 19th, and Walnut Streets, 
for liberal donations of toys, candy and books; 
and to Mrs. L. J. Harper, sister of Miss Dora 
Kintzel, for hats and other merchandise donated 
for the occasion. 


The Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf held a 


Wisconsin Institution for The Deaf. 


Value of Buidlings and Grounds, 


$111,000. 
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Kentucky Institution for The Education of The Deaf. 


Value of Buildings and Grounds, $143,000. 


stated meeting on the evening of December 28th, 
1899, with the following members present: Pre- 
sident, J. M. Koehler, R. M. Ziegler, Thomas 
Breen, Daniel Paul, Jr., and James S. Reider. 
The last named was appointed Secretary pro fem. 

The Board elected the following Trustees of the 
Society for the present term; Dr. A. L. E. Crou- 
ter, Rev. J. M. Koehler, and Mr. S. G. David- 
son. 

As the charter allows only three members and 
active work is anticipated during this term. Rev. 
Dr. Clerc, the oldest member, who has served on 
the Board faithfully for a number of years, was 
relieved, though not without a fitting expression 
of the regard and worth with which the reverend 
Doctor is held by the Board. 
The new Board of Trustees 
is expected to take action 
soon towards securinga 
change in the Character of 
the Society by which the 
number of Trustees may be 
increased to nine, This 
done, a great impetus may 
be given the Home project, 
which seems only possible 
that way. 

The Managers decided on 
August 29th—31st, inclu- 
sive, as the dates for the 
next meeting of Society, at 
Pittsburg. 


Mr. Robert McGregor, of 
Columbus, Ohio, entertain- 
ed the members and friends 
of the Clere Literary As 
sociation with a lecture on 


‘<The Destruction of Jerusa- | 


lem,’’ on New Year's Day Stee 
evening. He had previous : 


ly lectured on the same sub- 


ject at Gallaudet College 
and before the Baltimore 
deaf. Notwithstanding 


that an admission fee of a 
quarter was charged to meet 
expenses, the Philadelphia 
deaf turned out splendidly 
to welcome the lecturer. 
And, well were they repaid 
for the effort, for Mr. McGre- 
gor’s subject was highly 
interesting and his delivery 
exceptionally clear, forcible 
and attractive. After the 
lecture, an informal recep- 
tion was held to give all 


. 


an opportunity to meet the Ohioan. 


Again, the attention of Congress is drawn toa 
bill, which is briefly described in the following 
clipping, taken from the Philadelphia Press, of 
recent date. 

‘« Representatives Grow, of Pennsylvania, as 
chairman of the Committee of Education, has 
lost no time in reporting in his bill to aid in es- 
tablishing homes for teaching articulate speech 
and vocal language to the deaf children before 
they are of school age. The object of this bill is 
to introduce into all the States the system of 
training in speech of deaf children which is used 
bv Mary S. Garrett in the home maintained by 


her in Philadelphia. _The practical results 
accomplished in the Garrett homie are recit- 
ed in a premable to the bill. 

*‘An appropriation of $100,000 is carried 
by the bill as a fund to be in charge of ex- 
Governor Hastings, ex-Governor Pattison, 
Joseph M. Bennett, Charles C. Harrison, 
and Alfred C. Tevis, and which is to be ex- 
pended in qualifying at least 100 persons in 
the system so as to become teachers of it in 
the States and Territories.’’ 

Strong objection has been and is urged 
against this bill by the deaf of the coun- 
try who hold that the proposed expenditure 
is not warranted by the facts, 

Ephiphany t900 was the tenth anniver- 
sary of the death of Rev. Henry Winter 
Syle, founder and first Pastor of. All Soul’s 
Church for the Deaf, Philadelphia. On 
Sunday afternoon, January 7th, simple ex- 
ercises were held in commemoration of his 
memory at All Soul’s Church. Addresses 
were delivered by Pastor Koehler, Mr. Rei- 
der, who was Mr, Syle’s lay-assistant, Miss 
Katie Keen, Mr. Wm. McKinney and Mrs. 
Svle. The exercises closed with the sign- 
ing of Mr. Syle’s favorite hymn, ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light,’’ by Mrs. Svle, followed by 
the Benediction by the Pastor, 

J. S. REIDER. 


BOWKER—HUNTER NUPTIALS. 


Mr. Isaac R. Bowker, of Trenton, and 

Miss Victoria Hunter, of Haleyville, N. J., 

were quietly married at the home of the 

bride’s mother, onthe 2d of January. The cere- 
mony was perfoimed by Rev. Dr. Buck. 

The bride is a graduate of the New Jersey School 
where she was for a time employed as seamstress. 
The groom is a gradute of the Fanwood School 
in New York and isone of the most intelligent 
and respected deaf men in the State of New Jersey. 
He holds a good steady position as ground layer 
at the John D. Boyd & Co. Lamp Works andisa 
steady and faithful workman. 

The happy couple have gone to housekeeping 
at 108 Chestnnt Street, Trenton, where they are 
receiving the congratulations of their numerous 
friends. 
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Che Rinetoscope and Telephone. 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER L. PACH. 


N the October number of theSrLENT WORKER 
Mr. James S. Reider had a lengthy homily on 
almshouses, their grandness as institutions, 

and from his description one would gather the 
idea that an almshouse was a thing of beauty 
andajoy forever. It devolved upon the present 
writer to show Mr. Reider that instead of being 
but a step removed from a real home, they were 
simply a step above the pest-house. Mr. Reider’s 
questions, too, were answered and when I was 
through, Mr. Reider hadn't a leg to stand on, so 
it’s small wonder that Mr. Reider forgot all about 
almshouses when he read the reply. 

From a defender of almshouses Mr. Reider 
makes the jump to the position of ‘‘ Defender of 
the Episcopal Church,’’ which he thinks some- 
body has attacked and he uses meas the object 
of his wrath, though surely I have never written 
a word against the Episcopal Church, or for that 
mater, any other church. But lest the reader 
may grope in the dark, let me once more use the 
faithful paralells. 


You see the plain truth Mr. 
Reider marvelsat. He calls 


Mr. Reider begins: 


“The readers of the itaudacity. Itisaudacious 
Kinetoscope in the last in that any one who 
issue must have been indulges in it can never 


expect his friends to give 
him a library. Toes that are 
trod on ache hard, and 
long. 


amazed at the audacity dis- 
played by the writer ofthat 
department.’’ 


After presenting me 
with a ‘‘championship 


belt,’’ Mr. Reider says: 


“That he chose the deaf 
clergy for his target is the 
more remarkable.”’ 


I did not make a target 
of the clergy, but simply 
told why their work was 
uoteffective. Mr. J. Smith 
editor of The Companion, 
head teacher in the 
Minnesota School for the 
deaf and President of the 
National Association, 
editorially speaking of the 
same article Mr. Reider 
comments on says; 


Mr. A. L.. Pach edits the ‘“Kinetoscope and Telephone” 
columns in the SILENT WorRKER. In the lastissue he 
speaks at some length in regard to deaf clergymen and 
their missionary work among the deaf. He calls 
attention tothe lack of appreciation, on the part of the 
deaf, of the labors of these reverend gentlemen, and he 
proceeds to give the reasons, as they appear to him. 
Mr. Pach is a forceful writer, he writes as he thinks, and 
he does not stop to weigh his words. While The Com- 
panion would prabably not be quite so out-spoken as Mr. 
Pach, yet we agree with him in the main in his arraign- 
ment of deaf ministers. 

Religious work among the deaf by ordained ministers 
is, to a large extent, a failure. Not because the deaf, as 
a class, are indifferent to religion. Farfrom it. But 
because of the lack in character, and methods of the minis- 
tersthemselves. The editor of 7ze Companion attended, 
on two different occasions, religious services by deaf minis- 
ters in Chicago. There are several hundred intelligent 
deaf people in Chicago, yet at these meetings there were 
but twelve and twenty, respectively. Meetings of a sim- 
ilar nature have been held in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Although itis no uncommon thing for seventy-five or 
eighty deaf people to assemble together in those cities, 
yet, at the religious services conducted by these ordained 
missionaries, the attendance rarely exceeds ten ortwelve, 
and these are usually the least intelligent among the 
deaf. We must, however, note one exception, when 
there was an attendance little short of one hundred, when 
a deaf minister well-known for the purity of his character 
and the earnestness of his purpose, conducted the 
services, 

When a deaf man studies for the ministry and takes 
orders, it is but right to expect him to live up to his 
profession. Whena young man whose antecedents un- 
fit him for the position of a religious leader, announces 
his intention to study for the ministry; when one minister 
retails indecent stories; when another tipples ina common 
bar-room; when another indulges ina bitter personal 
quarrel ; when all these things are notoriously public 
among the deaf, is itany wonder that the deaf at large 
refuse to accept and follow such spiritual guidance ? 

The adult deaf need and desire religious ministration, 
but they demand a genuine, not a spurious article 
When deaf men of purity of character and purpose enter 
the ministry ; when their own lives are examples of those 
virtues which it is their duty to inculcate ; when their 
talks and sermons become practical rather than doctrinal, 
applying the principles of right living to nineteenth 
century conditions, and are delivered in an impressive 
and forceful, rather than perfunctory manner,—then may 
we look for a change in the spirit with which their 
ministrations are received by the deaf. 

The Companion would not be understood as directing 
these remarks against all of the deaf ministers. There 
are those among them whom we esteem and honorfor what 
we believe to be their perfect sincerity of purpose and 
unimpeachable character. But the character and actions 
of some oftheir associates are such as to cast discredit 
upon the whole cloth. The deaf ministers are so few in 
number, and so well-known, that their light, whether 


clear and bright, or dim and discolored, cannot be hid 


under a bushel. 


I did not goin as strong as my friend Smith 


does. 


My main point was that services were not 


attractive—‘‘ doctrinal rather than practical’’ is 


the way Mr. Smith puts it. 


Reider’s ‘‘ defense.’’ 


He says: 


“Tmagine an irregular 
church attendant, who is 
not affiliated to the faith of 
the sect, sauipect with 
pencil and pad, strolling 
into the sacred edifice with 
no other purpose than to 
indulge in a feast of 
goggling and then think 
how easy it must be for 
him to discover things 
which do not come upto 
his idea!’’ 


Mr. Reider gets off 
the following chunk of 
wisdom: 


“Ayain the ministering 
signs appear first too quick 
and sh.rtto him and then 
too slow, and he jumped to 
the conclusion that sign 
services are irreligious.”’ 


Grand Defender-in- 
chief Reider then de- 
livers himself thusly: 


“The attack upon the 
reports of the Missionaries 
is as sadly misleading as 
the rest of the production. 
Ifit is a mistake to give 
statistics, then all reports 
of churches, institutions, 
and other charities are 
wrong. Supposing that 
Mr. Pach is right, it seems 
strange that the Bishops, 
who are Missionaries’ 
supervisors, do not disap- 
prove of them.”’ 


Mr. Reider follows 
with this statement : 


“Tt must be remembered 
a good part of the work of 
the clergy is of a nature 
that cannot appear in 
print. It isnot the public’s 
business to know it either. 


To return to Mr. 


Ido not know what an ir- 
regular church is unless it 
be one presided over by 
such a rank herectic as Dr. 
Briggs, but I rather think 
Mr. Reider meant an ir- 
regular attendant at church 
and I can fancy such a 
person strolling in with 
pad and pencil etc., etc., 
and ifthe service happen- 
edto be by some of the 
present pastors, or their 
amateur substitutes, he 
would indeed find a feast 
of “‘ queer”’ things, 


Who said so? 


I did not say it was a mis- 
take to give statistics. I 
said it was wrong to give 
misleading statistics. The 
bishop doesn’t know it. 
He cannot go out and veri- 
fy the statements. 


Unfortunately it is re- 
membered. You agree 
with drother Smith in this, 
allexpectthe last sentence 
where you naturally dis- 
agree, 


The trouble with Mr. Reider is that he ‘‘ pro- 
tests too much,’’ and his readiness to kil! off 
imaginary foes whether they deserve ‘‘ killing off 
or not’’ is to say the least, questionable. 

Mr. Reider dwells on our pastors as a self- 
sacrificing lot of men. This is unfortunate for 
while any number of the deaf would be glad to 
exchange places with any ofthe clergymen, there 
are none of the clergy who would put themselves 
in other people’s boots. Wherever there is a 
convention, a picnic, a social gathering of any 
import, there you will find the hard-working mis- 
sionary. On the savings and hard earned money 
of poor and ignorant deaf-mutes they are enabled 
to take journeys to foreign lands in the first 
cabins of oursteamships and travel in luxurious 
state in Pullmancars acrossthecontinent. They 
live at the best hotels in the land and not one of 
them lacks any comfort in life. 

Among them are good men: men one delights 
to meet and talk with, men who are not of the 
‘‘ Holier than thou’’ kind, but men who feel that 
they can best serve the Master by being just 
simply men among men. 

I would not deny them a single pleasure that 
other men get. lLaccord them their full deserts, 
but I hope to be the last man in the world to get 
down and worship them because of the Master 
they may or may not serve. 

Man can have no intermediary between himself 
and his God. No intelligent man cares to have 
his intelligence belittled by any other man, be 
that man a clergyman or be he a shoemaker. 

The deaf missionary of to-day is no more like 
his Master than any other man. I do not see 
nor have I ever seen an instance of a clergyman 
doing what he called on his congregation to do. 
They are not better fathers or husbands or men. 

Why should we laud them to the skies when 


by their own works they do not show theniselves 
worthy of it. : 

Since my original article appeared I have been 
in receipt of many communications that the seal 
of Personal renders inviolate. I would like to use 
them but I dare not. 

Of course my persistent attacks on the incon- 
grous state of affairs in Pennsylvania where for 
years the Trustees of a Home for the Deaf to be 
built by the Deaf and maintained by the Deaf had 
for Trustees two clergymen out of a Board of 
three and two of this Board hearing men, but at 
a meeting held in December the personal status 
of the Board was changed so that there are now 
two deaf men and one hearing one, and only one 
Episcopal clergyman. Of course, I repeat, the 
fact that I, and I alone, had the temerity to attack 
this state of affairs had absolutely nothing to do 
with it. 

@A. 

The Reverend James Henry Cloud of St. Louis, 
in his story of his mainpulations of the post of 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, in the 
last issue of this paper omits to say: 

1. That the money he demanded or part of it, 
was retained by the Treasurer ofthe Phila- 
delphia Local Committee for three years 
instead of being turned in with his re- 
port. 

2. He neglectsto say that one of his demands 
for the money was made accompanied by 
the threat ‘‘ If you do not send it by April 
ist, I will expose you in the Deaf Mutes’ 
Journal, 

Sa. 


3. He forgot to say that the party he hound- 
ed stated freely that he would gladly let 
the National Body pass on the case and 
abide by its decision. 

4. He forgets to say that when he presented 
his case at St. Paul he did not get a vote. 

5. He says what is not so when he states 
that the defendant in the case agreed to 
drop the matter. The defendant simply 
expressed his willingness to allow the Na- 
tional Association to keep the money it 
had already received from that source. 

6. Mr. Cloudconveniently forgets the Rev. J. 
M. Koehler’s statement made before the 
Committee (before the defendant had left 
the room ): ‘‘ If I had known these facts as 
stated here, I would never have signed the 
report.’”’ 

The Committee found my word every 
bit as good as Mr. Cloud’s and his state- 
ment that it was agreed to drop the case 
‘‘without prejudice’' is a bit of invention 
on his part to hide the despicable part he 
took and to shield him because of his sac- 
red profession (Saturdays and Sundays) and 
his noble profession (Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays). 

At St. Paulthe edict went forth that at 
St. Louis in 1902, the National Association 
was going to place Mr. Cloud in the Pre- 
sidential Chair, but the record shows Mr. 
Cloud to be too small for the place. His 
work as Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee ‘was criterion enough. 

Our French brethren assisted by some of our 
own have fixed up a Committee to represent us 
at the Paris Congress. In part, this Committee 
has the guzs¢ endorsement of the NationalAsso- 
ciation. 

There are a lot of bright representative men on 
the committee, but it’s not a typical committee. 

Nearly all of them are teachers, those who are 
not are clergymen, with two exceptions, and the 
exceptions are editors. 

Think of it—the American Committee has not 
on its list a single artist, artisan or business 
man—from first to last all are professional mien, 

This is neither right nor just. We have archi- 
tects, such as Hanson, Stevens and others; 
artists’ like Tilden and Kerr; workingmen by the 
thousands. Business men of the calibre of Wall, 
Schindler, Souweine, Lounsbury, Tillinghast, 
and scores of others, and yet we are represented 
abroad by Teachers, Preachers, and a couple of 
editors. 

The appointement of this Committee, and the 
Committee’s appointments, is a farcical matter 
all through. 
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Take the paper, ‘‘ The Deafin Business,’’ to be 
tread by Editor Hodgson. Of course he knows a 
‘« powerful sight, ’’ but he has no business exper- 
iences of his own. Since a lad of twenty, that is 
for a period that entitles him to wear service 
stripes on his uniform denoting over a quarter 
century’s work atthe New York Institution, he 
has been teaching the deaf printing and editing 
tle Deaf-Mutes’ journal, but as to buisness ex- 
periences—he hasn’t had any. He never had to 
pay a cent rent, nor for afoot of gas, nor employ- 
ets wages, paper, type, ink or insurance. None 
of these little items ever troubled him. Care has 
turned none of his auburn locks to ashen hue. 
None of the worries of business life has been his 
and profit and loss isn’t in his category. 
Wasn’t there some mistake in this assignment ? 

The good Bishop of Michigan, as a member of 
the State Board of Charities, writes an annual 
letter to the inmates of the State’s correctional 
and charitable Institutions. This year he found 
that the same God-bless you’s and make you 
happy would not fit the children at the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution as well as those in the Reform 
School, so the former got a special letter from 
the Bishop. A. L. PACH. 


Newark, N. J. 


The coming Theatrical Entertainment and Ball 
of the New Jersey Deaf-Mute Society is scarcely 
one month in the future, and as none of the deaf- 
mute papers have made any important announce- 
ment of it in their columns, it behooves me that 
this would be a good opportunity to give the af- 
fair its much desired ‘‘airing,’’ to the many who 
have been making inquiries relating thereto. The 
play, which was composed by Charles T. Hum- 
mer, will be termed ‘‘ When Uncle Reuben came 
to Town,’’ and will be played on the same basis 
as the one which the Society gave last February, 
Z, €., pantomime, The object of the Society in giv- 
ing a pantomime entertainment is, of course, in 
the interest of their hearing friends, who if the 
play was given inthe usual sign-language, would 
be far out at sea as to its meaning. Perhaps a 
few unthinking individuals would infer, after 
reading the above, that the Society has more in- 
terest in the pleasure of its hearing friends than 
in those who are like themselves—deaf. But this 
is not so. The Society in the past few years has 
learned from very instructive experiences, that at 
entertainments of the nature above mentioned, 
their hearing friend contribute at least one-half 
to their receipts, and for that reason they are ob- 
liged to show them some consideration. 
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A pantomime performance could be understood 
by the deaf as well as by the hearing, if not bet- 
ter, and incidentally there can be no earthly rea- 
son for complaining by either side. 

The cast of characters that will constitute the 
play has been selected solely from members of the 
Society, and positively no outsiders will be chosen 
by the committee in charge thereof. 

Thursday evening, February 22d, is the date, 
and Jacoby’s Banquet Hall, 882 Broad St , New- 
ark, is the location at which the affair will beheld, 

Jacoby’s, by the way, aside from being the best 
possibie place at which to hold a theatrical in 
the city, is alsoin the most convenie t location 
for those who live in New York or any where on 
the line of the Pennsylvania or Central Railroads. 
A few weeks in advance of the entertainment, 
the committee will distribute postal circulars giv- 
ing full and explicit directions. 


An article which appeared in one of the deaf- 
mute papers a few weeks ago, labeled ‘‘ News 
from New Jersey,’’ and signed ‘‘ Sport, ’’ has been 
the cause of considerable amusement.as well as 
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disgust among the members and friends off.the 
Newark Society. 

The writer whom I afterward discovered to ;be 
an individual who was formerly connected with 
the Society and whose name for certain reasons 
was stricken from its membership roll, had oca- 
sion to say that himself and a few others had re- 
cently organized a society, and that it was the 
only Deaf-Mute Society in the State (notice), He 
further had occasion to say that said Society had 
made arrangements to hold .a Masquerade Ball on 
the evening of Feb, 21st, wh'ch as will be observed 

s on theevening preceding the Newark Society’s 
entertainment. Ofcourse, the Newark boys have 
no particular objection to having arival organiza- 
tion in the field, but when it comes to saying 
that ‘‘ Sport & Co’s”’ Society is the only pebble 
on the beach and their attempts to interfere with 
the arrangements of the Newark boys, well, that 
as where the disgust comes in. 


Thomas Taggart of East Orange, N. J., and late- 
ly graduated from the Trenton Institution, has 
secured a lucurative and agreeable position in 
Tiffany ’s Silver works on Forrest Hill, Newark, as 
engraver and designer on Silverware. Taggart is 
to be congratulated, as it cannot be denied that 
the above mentioned trade is about, if not the best, 
the most profitable trade for those who are oblig- 
ed to struggle through life minus their sense of 
hearing. 

Mr. Taggart is slowly recovering from the in- 
juries which he sustained a few weeks ago by be- 
ing knocked down by a pasing train while cross- 
ing the tracks of the Greenwood Lake Division of 
the Erie Railroad. As there was no flagman at 
the crossing at the time he will bring suit for 
damages against the railroad company. His fore- 
man, who was with him at the time and saved him 
from instant death by an express train coming in 
an opposite direction, can testify for him. 


The latest addition to the better half of Newark’s 
silent community, is Miss Ruth Bodenwiser, an 
accomplished and vivacious young lady. Miss 
Bodenwiser is now attending school at Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa., but was at home for the Christ- 
mas holidays. Being of the kind that delightin 
entertaining, at her home, on Washington St., 
was the scene of many a merry gathering during 
the few days of her stay in Newark. 

H, c. D. 


Tf it be your lot to reach the chill, cloudy, and 
comfortless evening of life, you will remember 
the sorrows of your youth as the light shadowy 
clouds that intercepted for a moment the beams 
ofthe sun when it was rising.— 7he Antiguary. 
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EDITORIAL. 
WE are already the 
term. 


mid-way in scholastic 


—_- 
Sa 
——— 


THE twenty-three wee ones who were admitted 
to the Wisconsin School last fall are as bright and 
handsome a little lot as ever came over a lawn, if 
we may judge from the ‘‘half-tone’’ accompany- 
ing a recent issue of the Wisconsin 7imes. 


THosE in the work can} scarce 

EN hope to read everything that is 

PASSANT. written upon the subject of the 

education of the deaf, but no one 

should miss the current numbers of the Vordisk 

Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan, Rassegna di Ped- 

agogia ¢ Igiene, [1 Sordoparlante L'Educazione 

Dei Sordomuti, or the Revue Generale De L” Ense- 
ignement des Sourds-Muets. 


—— 
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SrconpD only to the fatuity with 
which the deaf pursue ‘‘ the spirit 
ofthe rail ’’ is that with which they 
embrace every opportunity to con- 
sult the charlatan who ‘ posi- 
tively cures deafness or no charge.’’ For months 
a so-called doctor in a neighboring city has been 
giving ‘‘treatments, ‘‘two for five dollars, five 
for ten dollars, nine for fifteen dollars, ’’ and so 
on. He hasany number of testimonials to com- 
plete cures, with names in full attached. To be 
sure they are names that we do not recognize as 
belonging to any deaf person we ever met, but 
they may be real names, after all, and are suffi- 
cient to excite a hope, and so hundreds of hard- 
earned dollars are each week going from the 
pockets of our deaf friends to those of this plau- 
sible practitioner. There are laws that apply to 
swindling, but they do not seem to reach this 
particular case. After all, perhaps, the ones 
most to blame are the moths, who, after being 
singed so often, again seek the flame. They 
ought to know better, ifthey don't. Perhaps 
they ’ll realize some day what a folly it is, when 
the family physician and the medical authorities 
in legitimate Colieges and hospitals have given 


THE MOTH 
AND 
THE FLAME. 


them up, to turn their backs upon the judgment 
of these, andto take good money to such ‘‘doc- 
tors.”’ 


Our Board, at the December 
meeting, named a Commit- 
tee on New Buildings, an 
act looking towards the 
satisfaction of a most pressing need in our work. 
‘Pity ‘tis’’ indeed that the step were not taken 
seventeen years ago, for our building has been 
made to do for all that length of time a work 
entirely foreign to the intent of its designers 
and builders, one for which it is almost as illy 
adapted as a building could possibly be. It was 
originally but a make-shift for the purpose, the 
idea being, when it was decided to use it, to occupy 
it but temporarily and until proper facilities 
could be afforded, and the splendid Common- 


OUR NEW 
BULLDING. 


it would be utterly impossible to accomodate 
them. ‘The necessity, for more and better rooniis 
great, and one to which the state can not long- 
er shutits eyes. The only way of adding the 
room, worthy of consideration, is the erection of 
an entirely new building of latest design, with 
every modern appliance, one that would secondin 
every way the effort of Committee, official, and 
teacher, one that would make royal to the child 
the road to learning, and one that would be a 
pride to every citzen. We can then receive all 
who apply, give a commensurate term of in- 
struction to alland do our whole work immeasur- 
ably better. The time is ripe, the finances ofthe 
state willnever bein better condition to warrant 
the outlay, and our great cominonwealth could 
scarce again, in reason, ask us to ‘‘ wait patient- 
Ly? 
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wealth it represents has, for all these years, 
allowed to pass unnoticed the deficit, losing 
sight entirely of the fact that in no other state of 
any importance, in the union, were the deaf 
struggling for an education under circumstances 
as adverse as in our own. A lack of study- 
room, insufficent light, improper ventilation, 
antiquated and untoward arrangements of every 
kind, make an absolute clog to the work, and 
render extremely difficult the task of grounding 
our little ones in that education that shall fit 
them for life. The nearest other school for the 
deaf to ours has a plant representing a million 
of dollars, and tie acquisition of the plant gave 
an impetus to the work there that has been little 
short of marvellous. It has in the seven years 
since, almost doubled its pupilage, and has, 
become the largest, with a single exception, of 
the institutions of the world. 

To make any systematic effort to bring within 
our walls all the children of our state entitled to 
an education at our hands, would be simply a 
folly. The limit of our capeaity being reached, 


A RUDE 
AWAKENING. 


Ir is claimed by foreigners, 
in support of their allegation 
that Americans are not a 
patriotic people, that not one out ofa thousand 
of them knows the words of their national 
hynin, ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ Whether 
this be true or not we are unable to say, but we 
may safely claim that there is not a citizen of 
the country who has not, at one time or another, 
had his heart stirred by the thriling strains of 
the really great work. With so admirable a 
composition to his credit, we have naturally cast 
about for more by the same bard, but it is only 
recently that we have been rewarded for our 
labors. One is just now going the rounds of the 
deaf press, yes, and upon the very subject most 
near to us, its title being, ‘‘ The Dumb shal 
Speak.’’ How fortunate to be sure!) And now 
for a treat :-— 


“The dumb shall speak and the deaf shall hear, 
In the brighter days to come, 
When they’ve passed through trials and troubles of 
life, 
Toa higher and happier home.”’ 


Well, we have written worse than that, our- 
selves, and so are not in a position to criticize, 
We think, however, we have heard the sentiment 
before, and that the metre might be—but never 
mind, the other stanzas will doubtless atone for 
any possible defects in the beginning. And now 
for better things :— 

‘““ They shall hear the trumpet,s fearful blast, 
And the crash of the rending tomb, 
And the sinners’ cry of agony, 
As he awakes to his dreaded doom.”’ 

That will do you, Francis Seott Key! That 
willdo you? We’ll hear no more. With ears 
not yet attuned to the sighing of the winds in 
the tree tops, thesong of the birds, the gurgle of 
the brook beside their path-way, there’ll be a lot 
of very much astonished deaf, to say the least, if 
you are right. Indeed, who would blame them 
should they wish that their ears had remained 
all ‘‘unstopt’’ rather than have them opened to 
such gruesome and uncanny things. 


THOUGH gesture has been 
described as simply ‘‘ pictures 
in the air,’’ the depicting of 
of these air pictures upon 
paper is an exceedingly dif- 
ficult matter, and so the Connecticut Magazine in 
attempting to place the Lord’s Prayer in the 
sign-language before the public has undertaken 
a somewhat delicate task. It has done the 
work surprisingly well, however, and the pretty 
little volumes it issues, containing as it does, in 
in addition to the forty-five half-tones expressing 
so well the thought of the prayer a full descrip- 
tion by Mr. Abel S. Clark and a neat cut of the 
alphabet, is quite a little treasure in its way. 


THE LORD'S 
PRAYER 
IN SIGNS. 
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Lb MESSAGE to Garcia!’’ How many of my 
readers have perused the beautiful story of 

how Lieutenant Rowan was entrusted with 

an important message to be delivered to the 
Cuban commander, Garcia? The editor of the 
Ptlistine struck a popular chord when he took 
up the exploit of the daring lieutenant and wove 
out of it a moral that every young man of Amer- 
ica—and the world, for that matter—should read 
and thoroughly assimilate in his mind. The 
moral is clear—it shows us the duty that lies in 
our path when we are at our work and when we 
are off. Would that there were more Rowans 
throughout the country! Not that there should 
be no asking of questions on the part of an 
ethployee, for that is right and proper in its line, 
but that duties were better performed. In that 
part of the Philistine’s story where the lieutenant 
is set forth as not asking any of the foolish 
questions there is a beautiful sentiment, but the 
chief point that should be pondered by the young 
man lies in the spirit of fidelity with which 
Lieutenant Rowan performed his dangerous 
task, a task the performance of which demanded 
that Rowan take his lifein his hands and carry out 
orders. Rowan was a soldier, every inch of him, 
and he had been trained to obey orders without 
asking questions. He had also in him that qualifi- 
cation ofselfreliance so important in every man 
who has before him the performance of some task, 
whatever its nature may be. His superiors knew 
him as a man who could be relied upon to carry 
out orders, were it even at the risk of losing his 
life. So he was given the message to carry to Gar- 
cia, who was then nobody knew exactly where. 
Rowan took the message, landed on the coast of 
‘Cuba in an open boat, penetrated into the interior 
and delivered his message. How many Rowans 
have Lamong my young readers to-day? Idoubt 
not but what I have a good many embyro Row- 
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ans, but at the same time I feel that the number 
should belarger! Of course there may be a 
number who have the qualifications but have not 
as yet been able to show that they can ‘carry a 
message to Garcia.’’ That they will make their 
mark no one is prepared to deny. Time will 
work out the dormant qualifications, but only 
on the condition that during the time of forming 
they acquire such habits as will remain with them 
through life and be a means of impelling them 
on to perform their duties to the best of their 
ability and being self reliant. As I have stated 
before in these colums, all these important 
qualifications are developed in a man or woman 
when youth still lingers or when the subject is 
entering manhood. The formative period past, 
there is little likelihood that a life whose habits 
in life and in work are at fault can be expected, 
with any great certainty, to cut loose and enter a 
second formative period, emerging therefrom a 
new manor woman, Such cases have actually 
occured, but there isso small a fraction of them in 
the aggregation of humanity in the world that 
they are lost sight of. How much better to form 
the right habits in life and in work when young 
than to wait till late in life, even if it is never 
too late to learn! Many years are lost by 
neglecting the observance of these imiportant 
points in early life, and life is too short alto- 
gether for a man or a women to fritter away so 
much valuable time. This is a world of quick 
action, too, and the man or woman who begins 
to learn the rudiments of business principles 
after the formative period has been passed stands 
a poor chance of successfully competing with the 
opponent who had the good sense to master all 
these necessary qualifications when young. 

Rowan, the lieutenant who carried a message 
to Garcia, was a soldier, and as such it was but 
a question of obeying orders and performing his 
duty. But Rowan was not inerely a soldier in 
the sense the cognomen is generally accepted; he 
was more than that. He had the ability to do 
his own thinking—he carried in his mind the 
generalship necessary to the success of the 
hazardous undertaking. Had he been bereft of 
these qualities would we to-day be hearing so 
much about the ‘‘carrying of a message to 
Garcia?’’ I think not. Had Rowan been order- 
ed to take Santiago I believe he would have been 
equal to the task in so far as his own qualifications 
went, or had he been ordered to negotiate peace 
with the Spanish commander at Havana he 
would not have been found wanting. This comes 
from the training the man had received. His 
had been a military training, but one that fitted 
him for the performance of almost any duty with- 
in the power of man todo. And would Rowan 
have stopped to ask questions or to express the 
opinion that he was being given an impossible 
task? Hardly: Such men are by no means too 
plenty. There is room for many more of them; 
indeed, every honest business goes begging for 
them, but the demand is not supplied adequately. 
Can you not see here that there is plenty of room 
further up for those young men who are capable, 
industrious, honest? And mind, they must have 
that all important qualification of self-reliance. 
Without this the other good qualities are far 
below par. On account of the great competition 
between all classes of business to-day there is all 
the greater need of men who can rely on them- 
selves to carry out orders, or to plan and execute 
a piece of work without assistance from their 
employers or from other hands. Such aman was 
Rowan, and such are many of the men we to-day 
callsuccessful. Domy young readers lack these 
qualifications ? 

x % % 

A theme for newspapter comment is ‘‘ The 
Wail of the Worker.”’ How aptly this subject 
fits into my article! One stirring editorial by 
John Habberton, in a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, on this subject would hardly be 
out of place here were it copied bodily. Wehave 
heard the wail of the deaf worker time and again, 
and—only smiled! Do you call that heartless on 
our part? One of the earliest wails of the deaf 
worker that it was our misfortune to hear came 
to us while sitting in the parlors of the Hotel 


Pleasanton, in San Francisco, some six years ago. 


Before that the subject had made but little im- 
pression on us, except in somewhat ofa desultory 
manner. On this particular occasion, adeafman 


eto any material extent. 


came to us and told a story of hard luck calculat- 
ed to melt the heart of the unsophisticated 
philanthropist, but the man made the mistake 
in the first place of revealing to us his true 
character—hence went away without the alms he 
might have received otherwise. That he was in 
hard luck was clearly his own fault, for he was 
unwilling to take hold of good, hard work and 
give satisfaction to his employer. He was a 
bright man, but seemed imbued with the idea 
that his employer was getting too much out of his 
work, therefore he felt it his duty to leave his 
work and heap abuse upon the innocent head of 
the man who was willing to give him a liveli- 
hood. I sized him up and came tothe conclusion 
that he was not exactly on the brink of starvation. 
and I reasoned that a little more of his own 
medicine would do him good, therefore bade him 
good day and good bye with as much money in 
my pocket as when I met him. His wail is no 
different from the wail many another man I have 
met. I have of course met many hearing men 
who had such stories to tell, but am referring 
more especially to the deaf now. 
* % % 

A similar case came under our notice in one 
of the middle states, and in this, as in the 
California case, the fault lay with the deaf work- 
man. He wasa bright and hard-working man, 
and could command good wages all the year, but 
under his breast lurked the suspicion that his 
employer was growing rich at his expense. 
Banish the thought he could not and would not. 
He had to have his revenge, and with the idea 
he was carrying out his point he left his position 
and seemed to delight in the thought that his 
lateemployer was ready to humbly beg him to 
return, so highly did our deaf friend value his 
own services! But he found he was mistaken, 
though the discovery evidently did not profit him 
In the course of time 
his ready money ran so low that he had to go 
back to work and wrote a letter to his former 
employer asking to be re-instated, promising to 
remain and do goodwork, His employer had no 
grudge against him, and as he considered him a 
good workman when in his right mood he was 
willing to give hima chanee. The young man 
came back and went to work. All went on 
swimmingly for a few weeks, then our friend 
concluded he had enough money for a while and 
permitted his old suspicion against his employer 
to control him again. Of course he stepped out, 
making the declaration to his friends that in a 
very short time the house for which he worked 
would tail on account of his leaving its employ. 
He stayed around for a while, probably with the 
expectation of seeing his prediction come true, 
but the business of the house continued to 
flourish and the young man who thought him- 
self so important got disgusted and took the 
train for another state. Whether he is playing 
the same tactics or not has not been told us, but 
we feel quite safe in saying he is. Many a wail 
we heard from him, but each was clearly the re- 
sult of having the idea that his services, being 
good when he was willing to place the interests 
of the employer above his own, were so inval- 
unable that his house could not get along with- 
out him. That he was very much mistaken 
evidently never entered his head. 

This spirit of selfishness and suspicion that the 
employer is making more money than fair at the 
expense ofthe workingmen has been the bane of 
many a promising case of young manhood, and 
when the spirit is not curbed and the working- 
man does not take into account the vastly greater 
responsibilities and constant anxieties of his 
employer there is sure to be discontent and a 
demand for higher wages or a change in the 
system that may prevail between employer and 
employee. We have noticed that very generally 
deaf workingmen who are built somewhat after 
the manner of the two cases mentioned readily 
share this discontent and as a consequence keep 
themselves out of work a good part of the time, 
or utterly prevent their employers from reposing 
in them the utmost confidence. Whose fault 
shall wesayitis? Certainly not the employers’, 
by anymeans. Then it is the fault of the work- 
ingman. To overcome this the training in early 
life must be such as will tend to the best relations 
between employer and employee at all times, 


(Continued on page 75.) 
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Conducted by R. B, Liovd, A.B. 


[ The following article which appeared with 
additional illustrations in the issue of the School 
Journal for November is here reproduced nearly 
entire by kind prermission of the publishers, 
Messrs. E. L. Kellogg & Co., to show how the 
methods and devices employed by Mrs. Porter in 
kindergarten work strike an unbiased observer. 
‘The author of the article has no connection with 
the New Jersey school and was not known per- 
sonally to anyone connected therewith—R.B.L.] 


A KINDERGARTEN OF THE DEAF, 
By CHARLES FORREST SWETT, HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 


HE kindergarten principle of education has 
been charmingly adapted tothe needs ofthe 
deaf by Mrs. Frances H. Porter. is 

Her work in the New Jersey School for Deaf- 
Mutes, at 
Trenton, has 
been attended 
with such 
pleasing results 
that her me- 
thods are now 
finding favor 
in the public 
schools of 
that city. * > 

Mrs. Porter 
was thrown 
upon her 
own resourcesf 
for a means o 
reaching the 
young minds 
that looked 
to her for guidance. It occurred to her that 
common objects coupled with their names 
might be placed before the pupils who would 
remember the names and seek to know some- 
thing about the uses of the things thus represent- 
ed. The experiment was successful from the 
start and the children were eager to follow out 
this interesting path to knowledge, but the 
purchase of all the needed objects would mean an 
outlay of money far beyond the ability of the 
school to provide. Therefore Mrs. Porter, with 
her knowledge of art at her finger’s ends, began 
to cut out patterns from paper for the children to 
to duplicate, and these patterns were folded and 
pasted into the likeness of familiarthings. Thus 
the young students began to build a little world, 
copying the models that she set before them : 
and the joy they discovered as they played with 
the work of their hands when it was completed 
was such as to surpass the fondest expectations 
of the teacher. This plan has been carried out, 
until to-day the occupations of the class represent 
many of the leading occupations of life, and 
Mrs. Porter’s system of instruction is yet full of 
possibilities. 

This bright and ingenious woman handles paper 
as a sculptor handles clay, and the models that 
she furnishes to the class are real works of art. 
Varying meterials are indicated as faras possible 
by the different kinds and colors of paper. Her 
portrayals of painted wood and of polished metal 
are equally realistic. A hatchet that she made 
looks as if a youthful worshiper of Washington 
might valiantly encounter a cherry tree with this 
as a Weapon. 


Mrs. Frances H. PORTER. 


ARRANGEMENT OF WORK. 


Without noises to cheer their hearts and awaken 
their ambitions, the children of silence readily 
yield to home sickness when they first go to 
school, but Mrs. Porter does not seek to dispose 
of them by burying them in books. She presents 
them with some of the paper objects which fill 
many capacious shelves, and soon their attention 
is captured. Forming three sides of a rectangle 
around her desk are wide tables on which the 
pupils play at soldier’s drills and circus parades. 
Railroad trains and trolley cars in turn also 
occupy this space. When the soldier or the 


circus are in order paper tents are used. The 
railroad is run in connection with a post-office, 
thru which the children exchange letters as soon 
as they are able to write. On the trolley track 
pasteboard passengers and pedestrians are run 
over to teach the deaf children the importance of 
using caution on the streets. 

Every nook and corner of the class-room 
contains something to engage the youthful fancy, 
but the making of new objects is going on 
continually, and this practical training leads the 
children to observe form and color, brings skill 
to their fingers, and causes them to feel that they 
have a personal interest in all the activities of 
this miniature world. They seein their work the 
likeness of something they have seen or used at 
home and are soon able to write short sentences 
concerning it. Assoon as they mastera little of 
language they are ready to make less familiar 
objects and to ask questoins about them, thus 
branching out into new avenues of knowledge. 
Arranged in groups for the illustration of special 
subjects, the paper productions afford in- 
exhaustible matter for language lessons. 


PRACTICAL PLAYs. 


For the purpose of a farm the customary 
buildings are constructed of paper, a tiny horse 
and plow placed in a field of real earth, and 
paper bees go to and fro between their hives and 
the beds of flowers cut from a florist’s catalog. 
The work of the dairy is illustrated by the 
making of milk-pails, skimmers, churns, and 
butter-beaters. In the washing-day lesson tubs, 
wash-boards, and wringers are made. a clothes- 
line stretched, and paper clothes flung to the 
breezes. A dwelling-house is inhabited by 
pigmies and fitted out with the requirements of 
each apartment, including carpets, curtains, and 
wall paper. Some exquisite little hats are im- 
ported from the millinery department of the school 
and used by the children in their store. Store- 
keeping calls for the manufacture of innumerable 
articles, but there is one great thing needful 
which is not the work of their hands, for whilethey 
are shown how to duplicate everything else, they 
are never encouraged to make money by the 
counterfeiting process. 

The printed currency is aniong the few ready- 
made materials purchased for this class from the 
toy dealer. Another evidence of boughten goods 
is seen in the kitchen corner where a neat iron 
stove of lilliputian pattern sends real smoke thru 
the window while its live coal fire, the pride of the 
future housewives who gleefully wield the uten- 
sils of the cooking class. Not until they have 
spent some time with Mrs. Porter and arrived at 
an age of discretion are the girls allowed the 
privileges of this coveted corner. 

Historic dates and national festivities are 
celebrated by making timely tokens of the 
occasions, such as firecrackers, canon, and the 
American flag for the Fourth of July, and 
wigwams, wolves, log cabins, Indians, and 


Pilgrims for a plan of Plymouth in the lesson of” 
Thanksgiving week. 

Mrs. Porter also illustrates stories. For ‘‘ Little- 
Red Riding Hood’’ she has the grandmother’s 
cottage in the wood, with painted trees, the girl 
with her scarlet hood and the basket on her arm, 
and the dread wolf. In going thru a story she 
moves the figures as the situations requires. 


ADVANTAGES OF COLOR. 


In all this work color plays as large a part as. 
form. * * * * * * * * 

* * Color has been much neglected by 
schools in their pursuit of facts, but it is fast- 
coming to be understood that the most liberal 
amount of book learning is powerless to enligh- 
ten students who have a dull, careless, or uncer-- 
tain way of looking at their surroundings. The- 
language of words is vain when it fails to go- 
hand in hand with the silent language of beauty 
which captivates the eye, commands attention, 
invigorates memory, and finds its richest elo- 
quence in color. 

‘“Coloris everything to me,’’ said Mrs. Porter, 
with a smile if gratitude, as she gave a contem-- 
plative glance over the contents of her room ; and 
surely the garden in which her children grow is- 
paradise of rainbow-tinted glory. 

Some very impressive proof of what can be 
done with Mrs. Porter’s artistic kindergarten sy- 
stem as a foundation is seen in the work of her 
classesin drawing and painting. Even the pen- 
cil, charcoal and sepia sketches show a feeling of 
color that makes them radiant, while in the 
actual color work the students have mastered 
that wonderful breadth displayed in the most 
modern efforts of postermakers and pictorial 
designers who strive after the grand simplicity of 
the Japanese, and of course we are learning to 
admire the art of the Japanese as much as they 
admire our civilizationin general. There isa 
moral for artists in the doings of this deaf kind- 
ergarten, and it is nothing less than that he who- 
would get the largest inspiration from nature 
and the firmest grasp of truth must give him- 
self over as unreservedly to all that charms the: 
eye as if he had no other meansof gaining know- 
ledge. And who indeed may not profit by this. 
moral in these hustling days of nervous and 
erratic effort? The same habits of keen atten- 
tion and correct observation that means so much 
to the artist enable the deaf to render valuable 
services in almost every branch of the buisness of” 
the world. 


CTIVE SOLICITORS WANTED FVERYWHERE FOR “ THE 
JA Story of the Philippines,” by Murat Halstead, commissioned 
by the Go. ernment as Official Historian to the War Department. 
The book was written in army camps at San Francisco, on the 
Pacific with General Merritt, in the hospitals at Honolulu, in 
Hong Kong, in the American trenches at Manila, in the insur- 
gent camps with Aguinaldo. on the deck of the Olympia with 
Dewey, and in the roar of battle at the fall of Manila. Bonanza 
for agents. Brimful of original pictures taken by government 
photographers on the spot. Large book. Low prices. Big 
piofit. Freight paid. Credit given: Drop ail trashy unofficial 
war books, Outfit freé: Address, H. L: Barber, manager, 
356 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 11. 
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Persons desiring questions answered in this Department 
should send to 1046 National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“THE JOURNALIST, OR LITERARY ASPIRANT 
( Continued from the December issue) 


‘Go then, and from the wells 
Of ancient lore, from bards and sages old 
And from the chronicles 
Of deeds heroic, gather potent spells : 
Such as may nerve thy soul to action high and bold.” 
—Horace Rublee. 


AE literary aspirant is doubtless aware of 
the fact that books exert an all-important 
and subtle influence in the forming of 

character, and forthat reason, great care must be 
exercised not only in the choice of books, but 
likewise in one’s purpose and methods of read- 
ing. To love books is to be admitted to a most 
select and invaluable society in every period of 
history,—to the society of the wisest, tenderest, 
bravest and purest souls,—to the accumulated 
treasurers of the centuries. As we are known 
by the company we keep, so also we are known 
by the books we read, for all books, whether 
poetry, fiction, religion, history or biography, 
directly or indirectly affect the development of 
our characters, our intellectual power and our 
love of beauty. Read the Bible, and you long to 
conform your way of life in accordance with the 
Christ-like ideal, or as the inspiring Biblical 
versehas it: ‘‘ We all with unveiled face reflect- 
ing asa mirror, the glory of the Lord are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as from the Lord, the spirit.’’ Read Rus- 
kin, and you learn to use your eyes, and to be- 
hold a world full of charm and loveliness. Read 
Emerson or Smiles, and you feel soothed and 
encouraged ; read Eliot, and you meet pleasant 
people, with some of whom you must needs fall 
in love just as I did with Daniel Deronda for one 
long, delightful winter. Read Channing, and 
your faith in God and the Hereafter is strength- 
ened ; take up Drummond, and you want do do 
some good in the world. Ifyou are in melan- 
choly mood, read Mark Twain, and you soon 
forget the ‘‘blues.’’ Thus do books aid our 
health and mould our characters. 

But my dear friend, however great the guod 
books do us, did you not stop to think of theother 
side of the matter, namely, that much of the 
valuable time which we spentin reading is shame- 
fully wasted? It is true ‘‘it’s pity, and pity 
"tis, tis true,’’ for there is sucha thing as abusing 
books so as to make them a source of mental 
dissipation, and, therefore, a doubtful blessing. 
Some of us are in the habit of reading on and on, 
never pausing to consider for what purposes we 
are reading or making conscientious efforts to 
apply our reading to practical use. In this way, 
our minds are filled with stores of knowledge, 
which, however, is only so much dead matter, as 
it is never assimilated, never utilized. ‘‘Read- 
ing,’’ says Burke, ‘‘and much reading is good. 
But the power of diversifying the infinite in 
your own mind, and of applying it to every 
occasion that arises is far better.’’ ‘‘Books,’’ 
writes Emerson, ’’ are the best of things well used; 
abused, among the worst. What is the right 
use? What is the one end, which all means go 
to affect ? They are for nothing but to inspire. 
I had better never see a book than to be warped 
by its attraction clean out of my orbit, and made 
a satellite instead of a system. The one thing 
in the world is the active soul. This every man 
is entitled to; this every man contains within 
him, although, in almost all men, obstructed and 
as yet unborn. The soul active sees absolute 
truth and utters truth or creates. In this action 
it is genius, not the privilege here and there of 
a favorite, but the sound estate of every man.” 

‘ Creative-reading,’’ as Emerson expresses it, 
clearly defines what the literary aspirant’'s 
attitude of reading should be, and the ways in 
which she can acquire such an art is best sug- 
gested by a familiar passage in Bacon’s essays 
on studies. ‘*‘Some books,’’ he advises, ‘‘ are to 
be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested; that is, some are to 


be read only in parts, others to be read but cur- 
iously, and some few to be read wholly with dili- 
gence and attention.’’ If this good, sound 
advice to read a few books wholly with diligence 
and attention, is practiced, it will lead to the 
acquisition of discipline in one’s reading habits, 
or to the power of creative-reading. The chief 
purpose of reading should be to gain wisdom and 
understanding, and to succeed in this one needs 
to read assiduously, critically, discriminately, 
patiently and attentively noting and tracing each 
hint, thought or sentiment, until one is familiar- 
ized with the author’s power and tone, or spirit. 
To read two or more masterpieces in this way is 
a great aid to ‘‘literary creativeness,’’ for it 
stimulates in the student a habit of thinking. 
Henc: it is well to devote a certain time each day 
—no matter if it is ten or twenty minutes—to the 
study of some favorite writer. What books do 
you read with pleasure? What writer stimu- 
lates and exerts an influence over your mind ? 
If itis the Bible or Shakespeare or some other 
writer, be sure to keep a copy of the book, so 
that you may turn to it for inspiration in the 
preparation of your literary work,—a method 
which was prevalent with the masters of liter- 
ature themselves. Furthermore, own all the 
books you can for books are tools to a literary 
aspirant, and therefore, they should always be 
teady to be consulted or used. 

Of books which are to ‘‘be read wholly with 
diligence and attention,’’ I would first mention 
the Bible. ‘‘Read the Bible reverently and atten- 
tively, set your heart upon it and lay it up in 
your memory, and make it the direction of your 
life ; it will make you a wise and a good man,’’ 


so wrote Sir Mathew Hale, and it was Dana, who - 


in speaking of the Bible as an indispensable 
book for journalists, said: ‘‘ There is perhaps no 
book whose style is more suggestive and more 
instructive, from which you learn directly that 
sublime simplicity which never exaggerates, 
which recounts the greatest event with solemn- 
ity of course, but without sentimentality or 
affectation, none which you open with such con- 
fidence and lay down with such _ reverence. 
There is no book like the Bible. When you get 
into a controversy and want exactly the right 
answer, when you are looking for an expression, 
what is there that closes a dispute like a verse 
fromthe Bible? What is it that sets up theright 
principle for you, which pleads for a policy, for 
a cause, so much as the right passage of Holy 
Scripture ?”’ 

Next to the Bible, I would suggest Shakes- 
peare, who is the chief master of English speech 
and the head of English literature. Not only is 
he full of sublimity, pathos, tenderness, and in- 
exhaustible vigor, but his insight into the work- 
ings of the human heart, is most exquisite. 
Then there is Homer, the world’s greatest epic 
poet and after him comes Dante, whom Ruskin 
thinks is the first figure of history, ‘‘the only 
man-in whom the moral, intellectual, and im- 
aginative faculties met in great power and in 
perfect balance.’’ Gcethe’s ‘‘Faust’’ and Wil- 
helm Meister,’’ should also be read, then there 
is Milton who is noted for his sublimity and the 
classic beauty of his style. His *‘ Lycidas’’ is a 
beautiful elegy; his ‘‘Comus,’’ gives a grand 
picture of the triumph of chastity over tempta- 
tions, and his ‘‘ I,’ Allegro’’ and ‘‘ I] Penseroso,”’ 
are the two best lyrics of the world not to mention 
his ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’ Do not omit to read Aes- 
chylus. Then there is the beautiful dreamer, 
Edmund Spencer. Other writers are John Bun- 
yan, who wrote the ‘' Pilgrims’ Progtess,’’ Sir 
Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Pope, Southey, Shel- 
ly, Longfellow, Bryant, Goldsmith, Defoe, John- 
son’s ‘' Boswell,’’ Addison, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Arnold, Newman, Webster, Dickens, Holmes, 
Hawthorne, Irving, Eliot, Barrie’s ‘‘ When a 
Man's Single,’’ and so on down the endless list. 

All these books will enable one to enjoy inter 
course with superior minds, but the list which I 
have given, is not only far from being complete, 
but at the same time it is given merely as a sug- 
gestion, Barrie’s ‘‘When a Man’s Single,” I 
founed to be a first-rate book for a literary 
person, but experience has taught me that the 
books which one loves may not appeal in the 
same way to another. Still as there is a fright- 
ful number of questionable books in the world I 
repeat thatigreat care should be used in selecting 


the very best books. Supposing there are 500,- 
ooo books in one library, and you could read one 
book each week, in thirty years you would have 
read but fifteen hundred books as somebody 
proved it. Hence the reader should cling to the 
books which are recommended as the world’s 
best and steer clear of the dangerous literary in- 
toxicants, the bad, useless books. 

As to rapid-reading, it is an indispensable art 
with the literary aspirant, and is acquired by 
developing mental agility, keenness, and ‘‘in- 
tellectual grasp’’ greatly aided by habits of 
“‘creative-reading.’’ With editors it is a com- 
mon thing to read a page of printed matter at a 
glance, so acutely keen are their pereceptions 
sharpened by constant practice. What books are 
to be read in this rapid fashion, that is, ‘‘to be 
swallowed,—read, but not curiously?’’ They are 
the books of travel, history, philosophy, fiction 
and so forth, 

‘*Books that are to be tasted,—that is, read in 
parts,’’ is synonymous with what is. familiarly 
known as ‘‘ reading by topics,’’ and this reminds 
one of books of consultation, works of exhaustive 
research, reports, documents and so forth,—such 
books which it would not be warth while or even 
necessary to read through, and which are only 
consulted so far as they contain information, or 
knowledge bearing on the topic or subjects in 
hand. Such reading requires patience and abili- 
ty in the separating of the husks from the 
corn. 

Finally, besides advising the reader to invest 
his or her spare money in good, useful books, I 
would also suggest that the best passages in these 
books be marked, and marginal notes made for 
reference. Then the most helpful and strikingly 
beautiful passages should be committed to 
memory, so that yon may use them to beautify 
your own thought, or conversation. Next guard 
against the deadly penalties of over-reading, 
which is the same thing as over-brain work. Very 
little good is to be had by depending entirely on 
books ; hence, one should go out into the fields 
and commune with nature and study men and 
women in real life, and learn to read the charac- 
ter of other people like a book. As some 
ancient wiseman wrote, ‘‘he that would be a 
master, must Draw by the Life, as well as copy 
from Originals, and join Theory and Experience 
together.’’ 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


MAGARET—Yes, editors pay handsomely for 
manuscript, but it sometimes happens that a 
manuscript isaccepted without any remuneration 
to the contributor, which may be owing to the 
fact that the editor forgot to send a check, or, 
another explanation would be, that newspapers 
have a right to make their own arrangements. 


D. T.—I see no reason why you should not 
write for publicity, so long as you have some- 
thing tosay. Theonly way for you to learn ‘‘the 
ropes,’’ is by trying, and by experience. As to 
your vocabulary, I would advise you to read the 
best books written by noble men and women, but 
do not fall into the error of imitating their 
manner of expression. 

JoHN W.—You will find ‘‘The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, "’ in Samuel Johnson’s works. 

HYpPaATg“A Boyp. 


IF YOU SEE IT HERE, IT’S SO. 
(Continued from page 73.) : 


and only through such relation can the work- 
ingman hope to rise to a position of trust and 
honor. That more of our deaf men remain mere 
workingmen, instead of soon becoming their own 
mastersand entering business for themselves, 
must be due largely to this state of affairs, whose 
cause may be traced back to the time when the 
man was learning the principles of his work. He 
is largely responsible for it, but his teachers are 
not entirely without blame, though. 


O, many a shaftat random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant ; 

And many a word, at random spoken, 

May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken. 
—Lord of the Isies. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


THE BRAVE DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 


N Indian named Step, made a feast and in 
vited good many Indians, as he wished to 
tell them about his dangerous escape in 

a waralongtimeago. His first statement was 
that he would have been dead long agoif he had 
lived in a savage state as he did many year ago. 
He then began totell them the following story. 
He stated that a long time ago some men and 
himself went to war with a deaf and dumb boy. 
They went on foot, as they expected to capture 
some horses from their enemies. 

Thus they continued marching until they arriv- 
ed at a very high hill which they named Dog’s 
Hill. From this hill they could see a long dis- 
tanceoff. Looking down they saw herds of buff- 
aloes and wild horses ina forest. They were not 
only pleased, but were very much surprised when 
they saw these objects before their eyes. So 
they concluded that they would divide their 
party in such a way, sothat they would surround 
them. Arrangements were made immediately 
and they started to surround them. Down in 
the forest they went and were having a pretty 
tough chase. But all at once they were yelling 
and began to climb the tallest trees. What was 
the matter? (Herel wish tosay that he mentions 
a kind of animal which I don't think is found in 
this continent. He desesibed it and it seems as 
though it must be an animal that is found in 
Africa called gnu— an animal some thing like 
a horse with two horns. So I will call it a gnu). 
They saw a gnu right among the herd—been 
engaged in chasing the herd before the men did. 
The animal stopped chasing the herd and be- 
gan to attack these poor fellows. About six of 
them climbed on a single tree. But the gnu 
came around and began shaking the tree with its 
horns and the men were in great fear. Every 
time they attempted to shoot the animal, it acted 
more furiously. By and by the animal shook 
the tree with all its might and one ofthe men 
fell off. 

This was the deaf and dumb boy the youngest 
but bravest in the crowd. Before the animal had 
a chance to attack him he climbed up another 
tree that was near by. From the tree he made 
signs to the other fellows which meant that as he 
does not expect to see a hundred years he would 
give up his life for the others, and he descended 
to the ground and began to shoot at the animal. 
He shot him in the brain which made the 
animal senseless for a time, While this was 
taking place the men came down from the tree 
and ran away in full speed. The boy himself 
ran away with the others. They all ran in the 
same direction. But before they were gone some 
distance another gnu attacked him. The young 
fellow knew that he was going to die this time, so 
as soon as the gnu attacked him he fell down to 
the ground. The animal caught him in his 
horns and threw him up in the air. When he 
fell to the ground he was not hurt, but he lay 
there pretending to be dead. The animal came 
around, pawing him. By and by he began to feel if 
the beating of the heart was going on. The boy 
even if he is deaf and dumb, was very ticklish. 
It is said that he could laugh at any time he 
gets ready. So when the animal came around to 
feel his heart beating, he got so tickled that he 
had to burst into a loud laugh. He tried very 
hard to resist it but he could not. So when the 
animal found ont that he pretended to be dead he 
caught him in his horns and did the same thing to 
him as before, only a little harder than before. 
But the young fellow got the best of him and 
was saved. While he was having this tough 
time with the animal his companions had gone 
away from him. He found their tracks and 
followed them. He soon overtook them and was 
very glad to see them again. It is said that 
they made him a chief on account of his bravery. 

The next day they had war with their enemies 
and it is said that they were victorious. After 
they had overcome their enemies they captured 
all of their horses. Thus they went home in 
good style. 

The reason why he told this true story was, 
he wished to impress upon their minds that a 
person even if he is deaf and dumb, can accom- 
plish much, just by patient endurance of suffer- 
ing that may befallhim. The Indians drew good 
many morals from this story. One was that a 
person, even if he could not hear, could attempt 


to defend himself in the time of danger.—&. P. 
Hligheagle, in Malone Advance. 


Prominent = 
Weaf Perons. 


ARTHUR MACDONALD CUTTELL. 


R. ARTHUR MACDONALD CUTTEL was 

born at St. Austell Cornwall, England. 

His mother formerly a Miss Macdonald, 
dying a yearafterwards, he lost that best of all in- 
influences —-a mother’s love. However, he 
received his early education at the Grammar 
School, a school which Derwent Coleridge’s a 
son of the poet Coleridge, had made famous 
of his rule, and where Charles Kingsley, the nov- 
elist, had been a scholar. Losing his hearing 
at the age of nine, through scarlet fever, it seemed 
as though he must leave the school, but the head- 
master took a fancy to the boy and kept him 
with the others, even going to the trouble of 
writing all questions, making him take his part 
in oral recitations and class-work, and otherwise 


ARTHUR MACDONALD CUTTELL. 


giving him much assistance. His father shortly 
afterwards removing to Matlock in Derbyshire, 
he was again put to school with hearing boys 
and the same procedure followed as before. First 
prizes for French and Latin and Drawing fell to 
his lot at the Highfield House School ; and here 
he met with a kindly tutor, Mr. William Walk 

er, a lecture, at Owen’s College, and author of 
several handbooks of drawing, who fostered and 
encouraged the boy’s love for art, so well that it 
seemed likely he would take to painting as a prof- 
ession. 

Later on we find him aft Derby as a pupil 
teacher under Mr. now Dr. W.R. Roe, and at- 
tending the morning and evening classes at the 
Derby School of Art. Here, he met with encour- 
aging success, passing nine out of ten examina- 
tions for which he entered—his faliure being in 
drawing from the life. As his tastes lay more in 
the direction of picturing ‘‘things seen’’ than in 
driving ideas into the heads of deaf children, he 
went to the Royal Crown Derby Porcelain Com- 
pany Works to learn the art of decorating and 
painting the costly vases and dessert sets for 
which that company is noted. While here, he 
exhibited pictures at the Derby Art Gallery, 
winning the Corporation silver medal for De- 
sign, and was also for some time a member 
of the Derby Sketching Club.. Election - car- 
toons, book-illustrating, presentation-albunis, fol- 
lowed. He also interested himself in the adult 
deaf of Derby, offered himself for mission-work 
in South Australia, and was within an ace of 
going. An offer from Newcastle on Tyne, to take 
up work among the deaf on Tyneside during 
prolonged illness of the Rev. W. W. Adamson, 
was accepted and it was while there that he 
assumed sole editorial control of the journal ZpA- 
phatha, which has a steady circulation of 3000 
copies monthly.. In the following year, Mr. W. 
Adamson’s health having been restored, Mr. 
Cuttel went to Leicester to take charge of a 


new mission, which was in process of formation, 
and there he had remained up to the present. 
time. 

Though connecting from pastorate, his fath- 
er having been a well-known minister in South 
Cornwall, Mr. Cuttell some years ago became a 
member of the Church of England, and is. 
unceasingly active in pronioting her faith and 
teachings among deaf. He holds a lay-reader’s 
license from the Bishop of Petersborough, and, 
between the work of the Leicester and County 
Mission and the editing and management of 
Ephphatha, he has a busy time. 

Writing to us, he says :—‘‘It savors so much 
of egotism to write about one’s self, especially 
when one has doue nothing worthy of men- 
tion. One falls so short of the ideal that when 
something accomplished, something done’, iscom- 
pared with what one meant to do, one cannot but 
hide his diminished head behind a rampart of 
excuses. No man is, or can be, absolutely in- 
dependent of all the influences that have come 
down to the ‘ancestral spaces,’ or that may be 
playing about him at the time, he is living this 
life and getting through his little part on the stage 
of the world, And if I were asked to mention 
those who had helped me most, I should say, 
first and foremost, my father, who, I well remem- 
ber, devoted the scanty leisure of a busy life to 
instructing me in subjects, by means of the man- 
ual alphabet and writing. Then there were my 
schoolmasters at Helston, and my friend Dr. 
Roe, of Derby, who gave me much practical 
eneouragement, and infused a little energy into 
my mind and frame. Then the privileges of 
intimate personal acquaintance many good 
and noble workers in the service of humanity 
has helped me much. I like those lines of 
William Watson which run as follows :— 

“The grace of friendship—mind and heart, 

Linked with their fellow heart and mind ; 
The gain of science, gift of art; 

The sense of oneness with our kind ; 
The thirst to know and understand— 

A large and liberal discontent: 


These are the goods in life’s rich hand, 
The things that are more excellent.” 


Adelaide, South Australia. 


BLIND AND DEAF AND DUMB PINIC. 


The annual picnic was held on the Brighton 
beach for the inmates of the Blind and Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, Brighton, the Adult Deaf and 
Dunib Mission, Wright-street, Adelaide, and the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf Mutes, Parafield, 
on Monday, Nov. 16th. It was organized by 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Salas, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, 
and the teachers in the institution. There wasa 
large attendance, and everything passed off suc- 
cessfully. Inthe evening Mrs. Johnson distri- 
buted the prizes for the various athletic events, 
and the announcement of the return of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Barr Smith gave the deaf people great 
pleasure. It was unanimously resolved that a 
letter be sent to Mr. and Mrs. Smith, expressing 
the gratification of the deaf-mutes of South Aus- 
tralia on theirsafe return to the colony, thank- 
ing them for all their generous benefactions, 
especially the sum of £200 which they donated 
towards the establishment of the Parafield Home 
for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes on the eve of 
their leaving the colony, and wishing them 
many years of happinessand usefulness in South 
Australia. The results of the sports were as fol- 
lows :—Egg and Spoon Races.—Adults— F. J. 
Martin, J. H. Hepworth, W. H. Bundey, F. Rat- 
cliffe, Mrs. W.Juncken, M. Were. Pupils—M. 
E. Bundey, G. Robin, and L. Crouch (dead heat). 
V. Cann, C. Lehmann, A EE. Bundey. Flat- 
Race.—J. W. Davis, to yds., W. H. Bundey. ser., 
R. Hutchinson, 20 yds. Ladies’ Cotton Bobbing 
Contests.—Adults—Mrs. W. Juncken, Mrs. Ro- 
gers, Mrs. Hawkins. Pupils—M. E. Bundey, 
M. Abbott, C. Taylor. Hurdle Race.—W. H. 
Bundey, scr., J. W. Davis, 7 yds., R. Hutchin- 
son, 10 yds. Needle and Thread Contest.—R.. 
von Bertouch, F. Ratcliffe, A. Hann. Sack- 
Race.—D. Newell, J. A. Gibson, W. H. Bundey.. 
Ladies’ Catching the Ball.—F. Ratcliffe, A. 
Hann, Mrs. Hawkins, Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Race.—F. Ratcliffe and W.H. Bundey, R. von 
Bertouch and J. A. Gibson, M. Moorhouse and 
J. W. Davis. Alarm Race.—W. H. Bundey, 
R. Hutchinson, A. E. Maggs. Three-legged 
Race.—W. H. Bundey and J. W. Davisand J. A. 
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Gibson and W. B. Grace (dead heat), W. Horns 
and F.J. Martin, Potato Race.— A. E. Maggs, 
W. Harris, W. H. Bundey. Catching the Crick- 
et Ball.—W. Juncken, J. W. Davis, JyJuncken, 
Tug of War (Married v. Single).—Single: Boys’ 
Race.—H; Parnell, G. Tufnbridge, T. Kelly. 
Girls’ Race.—C. Robin, M. Abbott, L. Crouch, 
Blind Girls’ Race.—J. Rule, P. Milne, C. Foulds, 
M. Kunoth, D. Simms, G. Simms. Blind Boys’ 
Race-—W. Whitmore, A. Whitcombe, H. Gren- 
fell. Blindfold Wheelbarrow Contests.—Adults 
—Miss Reynolds, P. G. Simpson, Mrs. Rogers. 
Pupils—M. Abbott, R. Abbott, G. Robin. 


All Sorts. 


Gallaudet Day was filtingly observed by the deaf in 
a good many places—chiefly in New York, Pennsylva- 
nia and Missouri. 

The Burbank Engraving Co. of Boston, has removed 
its plant to 55 Oliver St. where they have improved 
facilities for doing first class work. 


The Companion has fallen into line with the semi- 
weekly papers. The reason given is this: ** rhe printing 
office force this year is not what it was last year; that to 
get the paper out every week makes necessary the 
getting up of-so much solid matter that the boys have 
little time left for more important details of the prin- 
ter’s work; that the demands for job work of various 
kinds are greater this year than before.”— Wisconsin 
Times. 

According to the dispatches in the papers, our 
Board of Control are going to improve the printing 
offices in several of the institutions, in the way of in- 
creased material, so as to turn out more job workand 
thus afford the inmates greater facilities for learning the 
trade.—fHawkeye. 

Printing seems to be the most successful of the trades 
taught at the institutions. We think that the percent- 
age of those who have learned the printer's trade at 
school and then followed some other occupation is 
smaller thanany other. All who have learned it at the 
New Jersey school follow it now and are earning good 
wages. The way itis taught and learned, however, 
is everything. 


Mr. Hanson has been selected as architect of the 
proposed new buildings of the Mississippi school. 
This is not saying that he has been favored because 
he isa deaf man. He competed with other architects, 
and his selection followed decision that his designs 
were the best. Mr. Hanson is to be congratulated 
on this success. He has grown steadily in his pro- 
fession and he has a future of comparative emiuence. 
He in no way depends for his income upon work 
that may come to him from those who are putting 
up buidlings for the deaf. It is rather their good 
luck that they can command the services of one whose 
architectural qualifications in this line are probably 
unequalled anywhere,— Register. 


Another distinguished deaf-mute, Joachim Ligot. of 
France, is no more. He led an active and useful life. 
Having taught inthe schools for the deaf for years, 
he became one of the ablest and most experienced edu- 
cators of the deaf. He was prominent among the deaf 
of France, occupying various positions of honor and 
contributing much to the uplifting of his own class. 
He was a valiant polemical debater, and an able and 
forcible writer. He always demonstrated the danger of 
a too rigid application of the pure oral method, and 
in strong terms exposed its sad effects upon? the 
intellect of deaf children. He always advocated and 
defended the popular system of the Abbe de l’Epee. 
He lived a true and noble life as a fearless clear-minded 
champion of his class, and all who know him mourn 
his loss. —British Deaf Montily. 


In spite of the destruction of the Arkansas School, The 
Ontie-reaches us regularly. Wonder how they do it? 
The cause of the fire is still unknown, though various 
rumors have been flying about.— British Deaf Monthly. 

One reason for the appearance of The Optic is that 
the industrial building did not burn and another is 
through push and enterprise, trying to meet the de- 
mands of the paper by keeping the patrons, pupils and 
friends posted in the workings and progress of the 
School. : 

After nearly seven months rest our pupils, or most of 
them, are again with us and snugly quartered—the boys 
in the industrial building, the shops having all been 
moved out in temporary quarters, and the girls in the 
colored school building which has been enlarged and 
renovated for the purpose. The colored school has 

een moved over to the old colored blind school at the 
corner of r and Ringo street, 
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that the deaf of this country can do, however, is ta 
“pay, pay, pay.” Though most of us are willing to 
fight for our country, we hope that the day will never 
dawn when Britain shall be in such extremity as to 
have to call upon her deaf subjects to fight.—British 
Deaf Monthly. 

Durning the Civil War quite a number of deaf men 
wanted to join the army and some did join, but not in 
companies by themselves, and during Spanish-Ameri- 
can war there was talk of raising such a company, but 
nothing came of it. 


A number of our exchanges state that Rev. Job 
Turner on a recent visit. here while being driven from 
the depot to the Institution met with a serious accident. 
Some say that the horse ran away. throwing Mr. Turn- 
er out and that the wheels of the vehicle ran over him 
and that he was seriously hurt, and some go so for as 
to say he narrowly escaped death. It is distressing how 
a bit of such news can get so tangled up in the papers 
and after it has passed through three or four exchanges, 
the same is ‘so twisted about that it can hardly be recog- 
nized. Weare glad to state again as we did at the time 
of Mr, Turner's visit, that he was not hurt at all. It is 
true that the horse did stumble and Mr, Turner was 
thrown out, but he received no injuries at all. — Te 
Schooi. Helper. 


Thé Western Pennsylvanian, in its issue of January 
1, gives a very interesting account of the fire which 
destroyed the main building of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Instituiton. The extraordinary rapidity with- 
which the flames spread renders the thought ap- 
palling what would have been the consequences had 
the fire occurreil at night. Truly most ali schools for 
the deaf have ever vigilant watchmen. 

_Mr. Teegarden’s wheel was in the dentist’s room 
when the fire broke out. There were other wheels 
there and it seems all of them were rescued but his. 
It was afterward taken from the ruins and it was a 
sight to behold. Mr. Teegarden enjoys riding so much 
that it is a pity he should lose his wheel. 

We wonder whatit was doing there. We have the im- 
pression that a wheel has spokes, not teeth, unless it be a 
cog-wheel. But perhaps they calla bicycle-repairer a 
dentist in Western Pennsylvania. Truly a man riding 
a cog-wheel would be a sight to behold. 


Tue Rev. Job Turner, the grand old man of the 
Southern mutes and about the oldest living pupil of 
Laurent Clerc and of the Hartford Sehool, put in his 
appearance at this School last week. He remained 
several days with us. His object in coming was to 
render what consolation he could on account of our 
recent calamity. His appearance and serene face and 
kind words greatly encouraged us. Hespent his seventy- 
ninth natal day with us and though we were in no shape 
to give him the wonted reception and feast he enjoyed 
his stay among us as much as ever for, as he said, he 
knew he was among friends who loved him and whom 
he loved as well. During his stay he received one of 
the most beautiful written letters we have ever had the 
pleasure of perusing, from his son Charles, congratulat- 
ing him on his seventy-ninth birth-day and wishing 
him many more years of the beautiful and useful life he 
has led in the past. He left us on Monday, the 23rd, 
for Alabama and Georgia and may not be with us again 
until our new school is erected, which may not be until 
1902. May he live until then and return to us with his 
usual health and vigor.— The Optic. 


We are informed that one of the large combined sys- 
tem schools in the west has cut off the oral pupils from 
attendance at general chapel services, on the ground 
that itis desirable to curtail the use of signs. Of all 
places in a school for deaf children, the chapel is the last 
where the sign curtailing process should be applied. 
In the chapel, more than anywhere else, are signs used 
in their force and purity. — It is there that they are ap- 
plied to their best and happiest purpose, -—that of impart- 
ing moral instruction to minds that it is impossible to 
reach readily by any other means. We have no doubt 
that the management of the school in question means 
well and believes that the welfare of the oral children is 
being considered in ordering this step. But many a 
well-meant thing is the cause of injury to some one, 
Is it possible that the very small gain, even if there 
really be any at all, to the oral pupils in the matter of 
speech can offset the loss of the opportunity for moral 
instruction afforded by the chapel services? To us it 
seems a clear case of saving at the spigot and wasting at 
the boung-hole. 

We have often wished that, for a limited time, the boot 
might be placed upon the other leg, and that a certain 
number of these oral enthusiasts could be thrown into a 
world of deaf people, where signs were the only recog- 
nized means of communication. Then let these hearing 
people be taken in hand and kindly but firmly compell- 
ed to give up their free and natural speech for the, to 
them, cramped and restricted language of signs, used 
all around them. They might, then, if they ever escap- 
ed from their environment back to theirown world of 
hearing and speech, think differently in regard to some 
things. In the same measure that the sign language 
seems a meagre and undesirable medium of communi- 
cation to the hearing artificial speech is a slow, laborious, 
and distasteful thing toa majority of the deaf.— Minne- 
sota Companion. 


Bits of Science. 
EpiTep By R. B. Luoyp, A.B. 


A New Bullet.—It is not altogether pleasant reading 
for a man of humane disposition to learn that the War 
Office has adopted a new bullet, on the ground that the 
ordinary Lee-Metford missile is not deadly enough, 

Although the Lee-Metford has a terrible long range, it 
does not disable an enemy as effectively as is thought 
desirable,men being known to have gone on fighting after 
half-a-dozen such bullets have gone through their bodies, 
Such a bullet, too, has been known to pass through two 
or three men consecutively, penetration being its charac 
teristic rather than shock. 

The new builet has the same diameter (.303), length, 
and weight as the Lee-Metford, with a nickel case filled 
only partly with lead, the conical end being left empty. 
Its action on entering the body is to open out and lodze 
there; and it is spoken of us the ‘man-killing bullet’ in 
contradistinction to the piece of lead which it supersedes, 
which is known as the “man-penetrating bullet.” 

This new and ghastly messenger of death is being 
manufactured at Woolwich at the rate of two million 
rounds of ball cartridge per week, and it will be used for 
the first time in the Sudan expedition.” —Chambere’s 
Magazine. 


The Moon And The Earth._—The well-known scien 
tist and lecturer before the Lowell Institute, Boston, 
Mr. George H. Darwin, is the author of a theory of 
the origin of the moon, also its separation from’ the 
earth and the present state of the earthmoon system, 
which has attracted much attention. According to 
this theory, the heat generated by internal tidal fric- 
tion may account in part for the increase in the 
earth’s underground temperature. Concerning this 
matter of tidal friction, Mr. Darwin’s opinion as set 
forth is alike learned and ingenious, namely, that 
after the speed of the moon’s journey around the 
earth has finally become the very same as that of the 
earth's rotation—which now takes place twenty-four 
hours — solar tidal friction will further reduce the 
earth’s velocity about its own centre—the tidal re- 
action on the moon will be reversed, the swiftness 
of the moon’s orbital journey will increase, and her 
distance from the earth will diminish. Before this 
reversal, however, the moon must have retired to an 
enormous distance, and the earth’s rotation be so 
slackened that the day will be forty of our days 
—tidal friction will thus decrease planetary rotation, 
increase the distance of satellites, and diminish the 
orbital angular velocity.—Sun. 


Eye Massage.—Whenever your organs of sight feel 
weak do not claw at them with the knuckles, so to ex- 
press it. You must not massage your eyes the same way 
you would the stronger parts of the body. They need 
help from the hands, but this help must be administered 
in a very gentle and delicate method. 

John Quincey Adams had a way of treating his eye- 
which, it is said, preserved their vision to old age, with 
out the help of spectacles. 

This was to place his thumb and forefinger each upon 
an eyelid, and gently rub them towards the nose a 
number of times each day. The action encourages 
circulation of blood in that locality, does away with the 
tiny spots that sometimes float before the vision, and 
prevents the fiattening of the lenses which causes dim- 
ness of sight at a certain focus. 

It is wonderful how much goo1 can be done the eyes 
of people of all ages by using this simple exercise ten or 
fifteen minutes each day. 

If you are where it may not be convenient to measure 
time, as in the day, it is well to count the number of 
passes made by the fingers over the eyes, until you have 
reached the number that you have demonstrated by 
experiment that time will allow. 

For instance, when you awake in the night and have 
the blues because your “‘sight is failing,” spend a little 
time massaging the eyes, instead of worrying about 
them.—Jamesburg Advance. 


In Scotland many traces survive. To use iron in 
kindling the ‘‘needtire” was awful impiety. When a 
fisherman swears during bad weather at sea his comrades 
still grasp the nearest bit of metal, crying, *‘Cauld iron.’ 
It is not so long since people thrust a nail or a knitting- 
needle through each article of food in the house, or 
dipped it in the liquor, when a person died. This is 
enough—persons interested in ‘the subject will find 
reams of evidence in books devoted to folk-lore. We 
may credit that the superstition arose everywhere at 
the time when fierce invaders, armed with iron, over- 
ran the country, massacring the helpless people and de- 
stroying the antique religion. It was the accursed 
metal. Afterwards, by a natural process, the evil thing 
often came to be regurded as a protection against other 
evil things—witches and demons and charms and death 
itself. English babies were defended from fairy kid- 
nappers by putting a key, knife, pair of tongs, above 
all, scissors, in the cradle. Ia many of those pretty 
tales dealing with a ‘‘swan maiden,” the girl cannot 
recover her plumage because it is locked in a chest 
with an iron key—sometimes she gets a mortal to open 
the chest, and flies away upon the instant. In other 
stories she is released by a touch of iron; in one 
favorite version by the husband throwing his bridle at 
or to her—the iron bit is fatal.—Lendon Standard. 
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50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 

Copyricuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Cp,3¢18roaaway,New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C, e) 
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A GREAT NEWSPAPER FCR THE DEAF. 


An independent newspaper for the deaf and their 
friends will be issued at Evansville, Indiana, during the 
middle of February. Its name is ONCE A WEEK, a 
magnificent illustrated weekly. Itis of the six column 
size, ofeight pages ; sixteen pages within a year. It is 
of national character. It hasa fieldand mission of its 
own, asa family weekly. No pains or expense will be 
spared to make the variety ofnews as attractive and fas- 
cinating asa first-class hotel bill of fare, where each guest 
selects what suits his taste, so that it will become a prac- 
tical necessity in every home. 


This unique publication has only a high idea to serve 
the people worthily. That the periodical 1s bound to be 
a success is demonstrated by the fact that it will be edit- 
ed by eight brightest scholars the National Deaf Mute 
College, Washington, D. C., ever produced, besides 850 
correspondents and contributors of marked journalistic 
ability, hearing and deaf. Of their quality the public 
will judge. 


We shall only say that ONCE A WEEK will be up-to-date 
in every department, from a large, complete and modern 
printing house ; that its means of collecting and handling 
news are the best obtainable ; that we have every facility 
for making a first-class newspaper. The result the 
public will judge for itslf. The ONCE A WEEK is owned 
and controlled by the deaf. 

The life of an independent newspaperis not an easy 
one. There will be innumerable obstacles and trials; 
but they will be met and overcome, facing the truth 
squarely and using honest common sense. The platform 
of the ONCE A WEEK is: To post the public with the 
facts with as much accuracy as can be obtained :to be 
honest with itself and with its own thinking; to discuss 
public men and public measures with no hope of politi- 
cal reward or profit by fraud; to treat all men and their 
varied opinions fairly ; to be independent of influences. 


Our ambition is to establish a character of ONCE A 
WEEK that shall make it respected and shall give it the 
influence that such charater always compel. We may 
not reach it ; no doubt we shall often fall short of it, but 
all the same we shall uphold the banner we fling out to- 
day through good report and evil report, in spite of dis- 
couragement and failure, in spite of misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation. 


The first issue of ONCE A WEEK will be a magnificent 
number. It will have a striking cover, in colors, by our 
own artist of national reputation. Its contents will be re- 
markably interesting and profitable. Those who miss 
this number will surely regret their negligence. The 
edition of 50,000, being limited, will soon be exhausted. 
The only way to make sure of getting it is to forward 
your subscription immediately. Sample copies free. 


Please tell your friends of this News- 
paper. 


Address all orders to 


Che Once A Week Company, 


Evansville, Indiana. 
CHARLES KERNEY, Manager. 


IVE SOLICITORS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR “THE 

J Story of the Philippines.” by Murat Halstead. commission- 
ediby the Government as Official Historian to the War Depart- 
ment. The book was written in army camps at San Francisco, 
onthe Pacific with General Merritt. in the hospitals at Honolulu- 
in Hong Kong, in the Armeican trenches at Mantla, in the insur- 
gent Camps with Aguinaldo. on the deck of the Olympia with 
Dewey, and in the roar of battle at the fall of Manila. Bonanza 
for agents. Brimful of original pictures taken by government 
photographers on the spot. Large book. Low prices. Bi 
profits. Freight paid. Credit given. Drop all trashy unoffici 
War books. Outfit free. Address, H. A Barber, Manager, 
456 Dearborn Street Chicago, Til. 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


S. PD. DUNHAM & CO., 


TRENTON, 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 


. 
liberal manner with : 
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Ssoiiarsinanis 


Ra dh ete ate viaeasia nage. 


Buckeye——= 


Camera 
Price $8 


Ba Send for free Booklet-@e 


E. &.H.T. ANTHONY & CO. 


597 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Loaded in daylight 
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° Alphabet 
| Cards 


| Prec. 


$ To every new subscriber of the 
-@ SILENT Worker, ad the subscrip- 
tion rate of 50 cents a year, we will 
send a package of 50 MANUAL 
ALPHABET CARDSFREE. J/iey are 
534 by 3% winches and are suttable 
Jor distribution among your friends. 
Two two-cent stamps must be en- 

/ closed to pay postage. 


Address: 


THE SILENT WORKER, 
Trenton, N, J, 


AGENTS 


AF ‘Taam 
“GOOD MONEY” 


\ Seliing the handsome 
| lilustrated 32-page 
i booklet, “The Lord's 
) Frayer in the Sign 
Language.” They 
sell ats centseach, 
and interest hearing 
o1 deaf people old or 
young, Our agents 
say “they sell like hot 
cakes ’’ Write for free cir- 
cular with terms to agents and testimonials. ‘The book- 
let mailed postnaid toany address for 15 cents, 


AGENTS WANTED, Conn. Magazine Co , Hartford, Conn, 
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Suit You 


in 
Shoes. | 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


A. T. Williams, 


139 N. Broad St. 


PACH BROS., 


Art Photographers, 


935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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PERMANENT BRANCHES: 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
PRINCETON, N, J. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Re 


WINTER STODIOS : 


Northhampton, Mass. West Point, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Williamstown, Mass. 
Laekwood, N. J. Amherst, Mass, 
Wellesley, Mass. 
SES Se 


SUMMER STUDIOS: 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
Mss 


COLUMBUS PHOTO’S 
Now Ready—Panel Style $1.25 E ( 


General Group, 
Principals and Supt’s, 


Corn Cob, etc.,etc. Saeites 
Principal Mathison says : “ Photo a! 4 - 
did, like all your work.” graphs just: eplen- | 


Principal Connor says: ‘ Pictures are fine, ijn fact hard 
to beat,” Sees Ueue ae 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


| Dew Jersey History 


and Genealogy a Specialty 


AT THE LARGEST BOOK- 


My Windows 
Talk to the Eyes 


And they tell the truth about 
the looks and quality of the 
poods #side 6 oii 
High Grade Suits, Over- 
coats, Reefers, etc, for 
STORE IN NEW JERSEY. Youths and Boys at way- 
SRE. casero down prices. 


Ct TRAVER, B. F. Gunson, 


Famous Clothier. 


‘ 108 S. Broad Street, Successor to 
R. A. DONNELLY. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. OPERA HOUSE STORES. 
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WHOLESALE GROCERS 


—AND— 
pe ee IN 


CURERS OF PROVISIONS 


TRENTON, N. J. 


W. H. SKIRM, 
JosEPH M. Forst, 


Trenton City Sugar Cure. Wo. S. Covert. 


ee 


Joon E. Chropp 
$ Sons Q., ng Crenton, New Jersey. 
Marine and 
Stationary. 
: ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Machinery of all descriptions. 
Heavy Castings 2% 2% &* % 


e « © Repairing of all kinds promptly attended to. * © © 


i 


ee 


es 
F. S. KATZENBACH & CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON,N. J. 


Hardware, Grates, 
Heaters, Tile Heaters 
Ranges, and 
Mantels, Facings. 


Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, Steam and 
o& Hot Water Heating. » 


Bicycles, Bicycle Supplies. 


Electrical Supplies. site 


| grand result. 


THE NEW JERSEY 
State Normal and Model Schools. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of 


teachers for the Public Schools of New Jersey. 
Its course involves a thorough cnowledge of subject 
matter, the faculties of mind and how so to present that 


subject matter as 
development. 


to conform 


to the Jaw of mental 


MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to 
college , business or the drawing-room. 
The schools are well provided with apparatus for 


all kinds of work, 
gyminasium, etc. 
The cost per year 


laboratories, 


manual training room, 


for boarders, including board, 


washing, tuition, books, ete., is from~$154 to $160 for 
those intending to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for 
cost of books for those intending to teach, and from $26 
to $58 per year, according to grade, for those in the 


Model. 


The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, heated by 


steam, well ventilated, 
modern conveniences. 


provided with baths and the 


The sleeping rooms are nicely 
furnished and very cosy. 


For further particulars apply to the Principal, 


I have used Ripans Tabules with so much 
satisfaction that I can cheerfully recommend 
them. Have been troubled for about three years 
with what I called bilious attacks coming on 
regularly once a week. Was told by different 
physicians that 1t was caused by bad teeth, of 
which I had several. 1 had the teeth extracted, 
but the attacks continued. I had seen advertise- 
ments of Ripans Tabules in all the papers but 
had no faith in them, but about six weeks since a 
friend induced me to try them, Have taken but 
two of the small 5-cent boxes of the Tabules and 
have had no recurrence of the attacks. Have 
never given a testimonial for anything before, 
but the great amount of good which I believe has 
been done me by Ripans Tabules induces me to 
add mine to the many testimonials you doubtless 
have in your possession how. ALT. DeWnrr. 

I want to inform you, 
in words of highest 
praise, of the benefit I 
have derived from Ri- 
pans Tabules. Iam a 
professional nurse and 
in this profession a 
clear head is alwajs 
needed. Ripans‘Tabu- 
les doesit. After one 
of my cases I found 
myself completely run 
down. Acting on the 
advice of Mr. Geo. Bow- 
er, Ph. G., 588 Newark 
Ave., Jersey City,1 took 
Ripans Tabules with 


cine : 


Wiss BESS'E WIEDMAN. 


Mother was troubled 
with heartburn and 
sleeplessness, caused 
by indigestion, for a 
good many years. One 
day she saw a testi- 
monial in the paper 
indorsing Ripans 
Tabules. She deter- 
mined to give them a 
trial, was greatly 
relieved by their use 
and now takes the 
Tabules regularly. She keeps a few cartons 
Ripans Tabules in the house and says she will 
not be without them. The heartburn and sleep- 
lessness have disappeared with the indigestion 
which was formeriy so great a burden for her. 
Our whole family take the Tabules regularly, 
especially after a hearty meal. My mother is 
fifty years of age and {is enjoying the best of 
health and spirits; also eats hearty meals, an im- 
possibility before she took Ripans Tabules. 

Anton H. BLAUKEN. 
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R:I-P-A-N°S 


The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
Cures the 


common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


J. M. GREEN. 


I have been a great sufferer trom constipation 
for over five years. Nothing gave me any relief. 
My feet and legs and abdomen were bloated so I 
could not wear shoes on my feet and only a loose 
dress. I saw Ripans Tabules advertised in our 
daily paper, bought some and took them as 
directed. Have taken them about three weeks 
and there is such achange! I am not constipat- 
ed any more and I owe it all to Ripans Tabules. 
I am thirty-seven years old, have no occupation, 
only my household duties and nursing my sick 
husband. He has had the dropsy and I am trying 
Rpans Tabules for him. He feels some better 
but it will take some time, he has been sick so 
long. You May use My letter and name as you 
like. Mus. MARY GORMAN CLARKE. 


I have been suffering from beadaches ever 
since I was a little girl. I could never ride ina 
car or go inte @ crowd- 
ed place without get- 
ting a headache and 
sick at my stomach. I 
heard about Ripans 
Tabules from an aunt 
of mine who was tak- 
ing them for catarrh of 
thestomach. she had 
found such relief from 
their use she advised 
me to take them-too, 
and Pirave been doing 
s0 since last October, 
and will say they have 
completely cured my 
headache. I am twen- 
ty-nine years old. You 
are welcome to use this 
testimonial. 

Mrs. J. BROOKMYRE. 


My seven-year-old 
boy suffered with 
pains in his head, con- 
Stipation and com- 
plained of his stomach. 
He could not eat like 
children cf hi: age do 
and what he did eat 
did not agree with 
him. He was thin and 
of a saffron color. 
Reading some of the testimonials in favor of 
Kipans Tabules,I tried them. Ripans Tabules 
not only relieved but actually cured my young- 
ster, the headaches have disappeared, bowels are 
in good condition and he never complains of his 
stomach. He ts now a red, chubby-faced boy. 
This wonderful change I attribute to Ripans 
Tabules. I am satisfied that they will benefit 
any one (from the cradle to old age) if taken 
according to directions. 

E. W. PRICE. 
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A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES racked in a paper carton (without glass) is now 
for sale at Some drug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the 
economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending forty- 
eight cents to the Krpans CHEMICAL Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single carton 
(TEN TABULES) Will be sent for five cents. Rrpans TABULES May also be had of some grocers, general 
storekeepers, new agents and at some liquor stores and barber shops. They banish pain, induce 
sleep and prolong life. One gives relief. 
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New Jersey State School for Deaf_-Mutes. - 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


EDWARD E.. GROSSCUP..056. 0. cdnc cece seceenees Bridgeton 
CeOSGE Ke BRB T oo ss ie ee ee ae Camden 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD......<..-.e+00eseees Bordentown | 
Sita HR MOGs... » 4 seg sw oacadasnaseoerss Atlantic City 
S. St. JOHN MCCUTCHEN. - 0.5. secee scene e eens Plainfield 
T. PRANK APPLEBY....<...0se00e.000es0.>sAsbury Park 
STEVEN C. LARISON.............. in aaeateus Hackettstown 
eR: OW. TRO WREA oi ctv oe be enews cs ssede Morristown 
i ICIS Rea adage son tae ap keg sea eene Paterson 
nen oe ce BE.. Sv.” Dp aU et aaa MRL Sgr, Ae eee REM Soe eed Alpine 
PRMES WE GEV MOUS fos sic sc ks he vung piawasnes en Newark 
AMES Di a oe ies ps as eee aeees Newark | 
WET TORO iinc sass aise ees toed s cee Sabu Jersey City | 
A T1A AA -T0- AORTES yn css vo ae eee eo aew ened Hoboken 
WENA MIN J. CAMPRELI ici. oieice sca dane vadeuess Elizabeth | 


DAMES COWER 6 6 eis sacs sue sco wseewes se eeies Montclair | 


Officers of The Board. 


MARGE TERME Soa oxen (kash aesen ce icna tes President | 
Dison Cece Vice-President | MAIN BUILDING—NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
Raigad cas claaiak re eaeies Dieta uaoms | 
CHARLES J. BAXTER... 0.05 5cccsececeeesseeeenes Secretary OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 
Wriiiam S. Hancocr..Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes : 
TERMS OF ADMISSION JOHN P. WALKER, M.A...........05.. Superintendent MISS HELEN C. VAIL 
HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUT THOMAS F. HEARNEN........-.0cceceeccenes Steward MISS ELIZABETH HALI, 
| pea by act approved SMicch,: 31st, Pa MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS...............- Matron MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
offers its advantages on the following conditions: | B. H. SHARP.........-seeeeeeeeseee Supervisor of Boys MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less S : 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK....Assistant Supervisor 


and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- | y "Fese ri i Industrial Department. 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The plea | pape ae races Ate geatdee aT: ar ate ‘ 
making application for the admission of a child as a | ELMER BARWIS, M.D............ Attending Physician | qwRS FRANCES H. PORTER......... Soap een 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for | MISS MARY E. YARD iy cents and Drawing 
the aorpere, Evie necessary —— in regard to | a ae pee ah eee pe ee ple alts CHORGE -S PORTER... 035-22 cease Printing” 
the case. e application must be accompanied by a | MISS CARRIE S. CONGER................55 Receiver = y 5 3 
certificate from a county judge or county eek of ine CM. WHITNEY, S-B. -n0-1+ 2028 hor2enns Waod-yorking 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of | WALTER WHALEN «00. e esse ree ee rece eens Shoemaking 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- | - MISS EMMA 1,. BIL BRB. 22. cess. ice ce ew anes Sewing” 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of | Aeetertin Se parment: MISS BERTHA BILBEE ... Sewing, Assistant. 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same Se es ee Aad 
mete ead bo oe of application, and are accom- ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON...... luutuiies 
panie y full directions for Alling them out. Blank sc VW °f 
forms of applications and any desired information in Migs TIES BUNS 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the MRS. ROSA KEELER Classes in Physical Culture. 
following address : MISS MARY D. TILSON | 
John P. Walker, M.A., : MR Bo SHARD... Se oa {ae 
TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. MISS M. OAKLEY BOCKEE eet 


T Tees | We have always on hand ne peat grades of | : | 3d. M. BURGNER ete 
na urry ee See | RAM Gee |. 
For domestic and manufacturing purposes. | Nurserymen a oe 2 | Millham Vienna Bakery 


10 Paint j EDEN ee per Florists and Seedsmen No. 615 Clinton Avenue, 


| ton discount for cash. TRENTON, N. J. 


Michael Hurley, Broad and Front Streets, 
DID YOU DRINK 


512 Perry St. rn TRENTON, N. J. 
A Glacé on ‘‘Soda’’ from our 


J. M. ATWOOD, 


DO YOU KN OW | —DEALER IN— : N : a5 > 
‘Fish, Game and Oysters. ee 


H ] O 28 é & BK I Every joint and pipe new from cellar floor up. 
|35 East Front St., Washington Market. 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby TRENTON, N. J. Costing nearly $ 3000. 

~~ city, also a full line of fine Hats, = scciidinsd “Gases: eae 
College Caps, &c. Is OLL ’s$ = M. TID » Clinton, TRENTON, N. J. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J | SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


SPORTING GOODS. & GAMES, 


epee AND AMUSEMENTS. Naar, Day & Naar ee 
SAMUEL HEATH, 30 East State st., Trenton, N.J. == 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN | 


. 3 rc) ‘ 
Are all those who appreciate the value’ Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 9 Printers 
of paint as a protection against the ele 934 Perry St., Trenton, N. J. | Publish 
ments. The paints you get from us will : $ S Ublshers 
be the gennine article, and the color of our Telephone 53. A Goo D OIL HEATER 3 Lithographers 
prices match our paints. ; 
A fresh coxt of paint put in the right Go CO nie" BP lg pene Mendigo oni a : Designers 
_— bids deliance to Time our homes to Price $4.25 and $5.00 3 Engravers 
eface. I sity thy praises, Paint, wl | Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t 3 
caaiek f seins laces ada hold Old Time's CONVERY & WALKER, say somany good things about them. come and | : S sf 
magico Poe und sayest to him nay. 129 North Broad St., * KAUFMAN’S @ tationers. 
or best Paitts, Oils, Varnishes, &c., call | A < 
: : . | and see the largest line of Furniture and | 123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
on 5 Cabpeth tk tes ge 35 Lafayette St. 14 p. Warren St., Trenton. 
C.F. Hope 6 £6, (2 — = ee oo ee 


8 S. Warren St. THE EDUCATED DEAF subscribe for THE SILENT WoRKER. The reason is plain. It is the BEST. 
Only exclusive Paint House in the city. It only costs you 50 cents a year to join the ranks of the Educated, SUPPOSE YOU TRY IT. 


